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MEMORIALS OF HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 
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Orations in praise of the dead, are amongst the most ancient observ- 
ances connected with funeral rites. Traces of this custom may be 
found in the descriptions of Egyptian obsequies ; and an encomium 
on the deceased usually formed a part of the ceremonies of interment 
observed by the Greeks. 

Dr. Kennet, speaking of the Roman funerals, says: ‘‘In all the 
funerals of note, the corpse was first brought, with a vast train of fol- 
lowers, into the forum: here one of the nearest relatives ascended the 
rostra, and favoured the audience with an oration in praise of the 
deceased. If none of the kindred undertook the office, it was dis- 
charged by some of the most eminent persons in the city for learning 
and eloquence, as Appian reports of the funeral of Sylla. And Pliny 
the younger reckons it as the last addition to the happiness of a very 
great man, that he had the honour to be praised at his funeral by the 
eloquent Tacitus, then consul; and this is agreeable to Quintilian’s 
account of the matter. ‘ For the funeral orations,’ says he, ‘ depend 
very often on some public office, and by order of the senate, are many 
times given in charge to the magistrates, to be performed by them- 
selves in person.’ The invention of this custom is generally attributed 
to Valerius Poplicola, soon after the expulsion of the regal family. 
Plutarch tells us, that honouring his colleague’s obsequies with a 
funeral oration, it so pleased the Romans, that it became customary 
for the best men to celebrate the funerals of great persons with 
speeches in their commendations.” According to this custom, Julius 
Ceesar delivered an oration in the rostra, in praise of his wife Cornelia, 
when dead, and also of his aunt Julia. 
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A custom which had become national in Greece and Rome, was very 
naturally continued amongst their Christian citizens, divested of pagan 
rites, and sanctified by evangelical sentiments and hopes. Several 
orations, delivered on such occasions by eminent Christian teachers, 
are still extant: as that of Eusebius, at the funeral of Constantine ; 
those of Ambrose, on the deaths of Theodosius and Valentinian ; and 
those of Gregory Nazianzen, on his brother Ceesarius, and his sister 
Gorgonia, and on the deaths of Cyprian and Basil. ‘‘ There were indeed 
of ancient time,” says Thomas Cartwright, “funeral orations, as 
appeareth in Gregory Nazianzen, but they savoured of the manner of 
Athens, where he was brought up ; where also this custom of funeral 
orations was used, as may be seen by an oration of Pericles in Thucy- 
dides, (lib. ii.) And although this custom was not in Nazianzen’s 
time, so corrupt as afterwards, yet the departing from the examples of 
the purer churches, gave occasion of further corruption.” 

How “corrupt” it became in France, may be seen in Bossuet’s 
oration on Henrietta, the consort of Charles I. ; or his still more dis- 
gusting flattery of royal criminals, in the oration for the Duchess of 
Orleans. 

Nor has the English pulpit been free from this prostitution, and the 
old Puritan already quoted intimates, that it was for gain: the clergy 
took ‘‘ nobles for every such service, and sometimes a mourning-gown ; 
which causeth the Papists to say, that the merchandise of sermons is 
much dearer than of the mass, for that they might have for a groat or 
sixpence.”’ Certainly, there are funeral discourses to be found in the 
works of English court divines, that, for the gross flattery of royal 
or noble personages, are not surpassed by the profuse praises so shame- 
lessly lavished upon worthless princes by Bossuet or Massillon. 

The recent death of the Duke of Sussex, though lamented by myriads 
of the people, has not, as far as we know, called forth, from any chaplain 
of the court, or any expectant of a bishoprick, a page of eulogy! No, 
the following paragraph, published in an Oxford paper, under high 
church influence, is a certain indication that, unless royal personages 
will consent to be the puppets and the tools of a bigotted clergy, they 
must not expect their panegyrics. ‘‘ We have announced elsewhere 
the death of the Duke of Sussex, which took place at Kensington 
Palace on Friday. We will not be hypocritical enough to write an 
eulogy which, as Churchmen, we cannot feel. His whole life having 
been spent among Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics of every sect, to 
whose interest he devoted those somewhat overrated talents which he 
possessed, his biography in the hands of Churchmen would not be 
very promising. We were unworthy of the name we bear, did we not 
freely condemn his public conduct ; all that he was remarkable for was 
in one significant direction,—to be Grand-Master of the Freemasons, 
which society we conceive to be a substitute for, and irreligious imita- 
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tion of, the Christian church. These were a fit preparation for inter- 
ment in Kensal Green. To be buried in the sepulchre of his fathers is 
a privilege which his royal highness has foregone ; he will be interred 
in the same cemetery with Mr. Richard Carlisle.”’ 

Two dissenting ministers have published funeral sermons on the 
mournful occasion,* and we have reason to know that many more gave 
in their pulpits unbought and sincere testimony to the public worth of 


the departed prince. 

The inhabitants of Ramsgate will long remember the visits of his 
royal highness, and Mr. Daniells, the Baptist minister in that lovely 
watering-place, has thus described the Duke :— 


“You are aware, my brethren, within the last few days the royal family has 
experienced the loss of one of its most amiable and accomplished members—one who 
formerly spent much of his time in this vicinity. I need scarcely say I refer to his 
royal highness the Duke of Sussex: a man of whom, without invidous comparison, 
it is not too much to affirm, he was one of the brightest ornaments of the illustrious 
house of Brunswick,—a man whose place will not be easily supplied, and whom, to 
speak after the manner of men, it is difficult to spare in this crisis of our nation’s 
history. 

“ How truly refreshing, in a season when a tyrannical mania would urge human 
interposition between God and conscience, to refer to the just and generous senti- 
ments once uttered by the departed duke in espousing the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. They are these: ‘ As for myself, I can only state that I have been brought 
up in the principles of general toleration. I felt that it was instilled into me from 
the first moment that Providence gave me power to think ; I felt that I owed it to 
that country which had so generously adopted my family; and I conceived, that the 
best mode of expressing that gratitude was to follow strictly those principles which 
brought my family to the throne. There may be in matters of this sort a diversity of 
opinion, or rather a diversity of shades of opinion, but I am satisfied, that on this point 
those who really think honestly must have all the same feelings. There may be dif- 
ferent ideas, as to the prudence of expressing these notions more or less openly, but 
for my own part I have no such dread. I have never known what it was to fear dan- 
ger, but when I have seen it, I have endeavoured to grapple with it, trusting to 
Providence to carry me through the conflict ; and where any one is conscious of the 
rectitude of his own principles, and that he acts upon reflection, he neither fears 
misrepresentation, nor dreads calumnies. I have always felt that to think like an 
Englishman, and to think like a British prince, was to act just as the person I was 
thinking for would act himself; and when difficulties have been started, | have always 
considered, that so long as this country is England, so long free toleration must exist ; 
and nothing but the subversion of the country itself can destroy this plant, or blast 
the hope of the inhabitants of this blessed land.’ 





* “Death Universal and its Antidote,” a sermon, occasioned by the death of 
Ji. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, by Mortlock Daniell, Ramsgate. 

“The Vanity of Man at his best State,” a sermon on the occasion of the death of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, preached in Westminster Chapel, James Street, near 
Buckingham Palace, on Lord’s Day, May 7th, 1843, by Samuel Martin, minister of 
the said chapel. 

+ Speech for British and Foreign School Society, 1821. 
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‘* Now, do you not agree with me, my brethren, that we must respect the memory of 
a prince, whose heart was warmed, and whose understanding was enlightened with 
principles like these? And when we reflect they were not the sentiments of a day, 
or of an emergency, but the sentiments of a life-time—sentiments firmly maintained 
and boldly avowed from the beginning to the end of his royal highness’s political 
career—sentiments for which he sacrificed,many lucrative sinecures and emoluments 
—sentiments which enabled him to bear his influential testimony against the nefari- 
ous slave-trade, and to assist in its righteous extermination—sentiments which made 
him no respecter of persons where principle was involved, but which bound him to 
the hearts of the people, and ought to have bound him to the hearts of the peers of 
the realm—I say, when we reflect these were his habitual convictions, and that in 
their steady avowal his political consistency was untarnished, (that real but rare dig- 
nity in the legislators of modern or of ancient times,) we cannot but lament his loss 
with a sore lamentation. 

“ Unlike too many of the dignitaries of this world, he could feel with Seneca, that 
he was born for nobler purposes than to be a slave to his body. He knew that he 
lived to be intelligent. He aimed to be the benefactor of his species. He was the 
patron of the arts and sciences ; and seldom, if ever, were the claims of a useful or 
philanthropic institution presented in vain to his attention. He honoured and aided 
many valuable societies, by his presidency at their annual meetings ; and on all occa- 
sions evinced that his common sense had a practical influence over his career. 
All sorts and conditions of men in him have lost a tried and faithful friend. 

“ Nor should we, my brethren, overlook the benign providence of God, in having 
east the lot of our beloved Queen, from her earliest days, so much in the society of 
her departed uncle. It might have been otherwise. I take it as no small token of 
Divine goodness to our nation, that she who is now our rightful sovereign has been 
schooled (if I may use such a word in connexion with a crown) in the principles of 
eivil and religious liberty. That she was nursed not in the lap of oppression and 
tyranny, but cradled, fostered, and educated in those sentiments, which are now the 
glory of her sceptre, the safe-guard of her throne, and the joy of her loyal subjects. 
Long may her life be spared, and the life of her royal consort, endeared as they are 
both to themselves and to us, by those parental blessings and responsibilities, which 
so auspiciously promise the perpetuity of the house of Brunswick from one generation 
to another ! 

“ And God forbid, that the connexion so wisely maintained by him whose decease 
we lament, between the peace and prosperity of England, and liberty of conscience, 
should ever be forgotten. God forbid such principles should sleep in his sepulchre, 
or even be shaded by his dissolution. No; they shall still be found in the palace, 
and enforced with affectionate authority from our high places, until the daring 
intruder between conscience and God shall cease from the land. 


In the royal city of Westminster, and within sight of the palace, the 
Independents have a spacious chapel. The young minister of that 
place, Mr. Martin, has yielded to the wishes of his friends, and printed 
the sermon he delivered on the mournful event : we quote the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“The rank of his royal highness as a prince of royal blood was exalted and 
illustrious; and although the sixth son of George III., circumstances might have 
arisen to have placed on his head the crown of Britain. But the departed prince 
held a position somewhat singular among princes. Nature, or rather nature’s God, 
had given him a soul which rank and station could not fill; at an early period of his 
life his mind was subjected to the discipline of a German university; and in that 
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land, where thought moves so freely, but alas! now so wildly, he was prepared to 
yield, at his return to England, his heart’s affections to literary men, and his mental 
powers to literary pursuits. His royal highness became, therefore, and continued 
until his death, the patron of art, science, and literature, and the friend and 
associate of the intelligent and the cultivated. The Duke of Sussex was, however, 
more than the prince of the court, and the patron of the intellectual,—he was the 
prince of the people, and the patron of that which is benevolent. The people 
generally loved him; and to the possession of this large share of popular affection 
many circumstances contributed. This prince had a heart, and he showed it—royalty 
neither secluded nor fettered the affections of his soul—the precious names of home 
and husband, of father and friend, of country and charity, were not to him as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal; his first conjugal connexion proved that he preferred 
the throne of a true and virtuous heart to the distant prospect of Britain’s crown; 
his long and faithful attachment to our beloved Sovereign, (for which he deserves 
our grateful remembrance,) declared that he was not the slave of envy and jealousy ; 
his personal support of charities of all kinds, his liberal donations and frequent 
presence at the anniversary meetings of such institutions, revealed his sympathy with 
suffering, and his sincere desire to relieve it. He was also the friend and advocate 
of civil and religious liberty—this might be expected from the combination of intel- 
lect and heart in his character, a combination this, invariably existing in the lover of 
true liberty. The Jews found in this prince the spirit of a Cyrus; and the Roman 
Catholics a political temper, opposed alike to the mind of those princes who, on the 
one hand, had sustained the Papist and had destroyed the Protestant, and who, on 
the other hand, had upheld the Protestant and crushed the Papist, but which was 
disposed to render to all men their dues. And the members of those Protestant 
sects which are not by earthly law established, possessed in his royal highness an 
advocate for equal civil rights, for the liberty of conscience, and freedom of thought. 
To the cause of freedom in general, the Duke of Sussex was steadily devoted. He 
had a heart—the circumstances we have named prove this—and because love begets 
love, he shared so largely in this nation’s affections. His royal highness and the 
people were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death they are not divided. He 
chose for his burial place, not the exclusive sepulchre of his fathers, but a tomb 
among the graves of the British people—a lasting proof this, that in the nation’s 
cause he was not a drifting log, changing with every tide ; but a well constructed 
vessel, with a mighty helm and a skilful pilot.” 


Neither of these gentlemen, we presume, had any personal know- 
ledge of the Duke. We are, therefore, very happy to be able to present 
the following sketch, from the pen of Sir John Bickerton Williams, who 
was honoured with the friendship and correspondence of his royal 
highness. It was written at the request of the Rev. Joseph Pattison, 
of Wem, who used it at the close of a funeral discourse which he 
preached on the occasion, and it has since been kindly supplied us for 
publication. 

* His royal highness the Duke of Sussex, was the sixth son of George 
the Third and Queen Charlotte, and he was a prince of strong natural 
powers and large attainments. Instead of cherishing the love of arms 
and war, he was eminently peaceful in his disposition, taste, and 
pursuits. “Hence, the time that other princes have bestowed upon the 
show and bustle of military life, he consecrated to studious reading, 
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literary conversation, and deeds of charity. There were few men com- 
paratively, who more luxuriated in the acquisition of knowledge. He 
formed a library of large extent, nearly fifty thousand volumes, and of 
such extraordinary value in point of selection and variety, as to be the 
resort of the learned in every nation. But his unrivalled collection of 
Bibles, ancient and modern, and in every language, constituted one of 
its great charms ; and hating monopoly, his librarian was authorized to 
gratify all persons properly introduced with a sight of the accumulated 
treasures. 

‘Indeed, the Duke’s benevolence unspeakably endeared him to the 
public. He was not only the friend of science, and the patron of 
needy artists and scholars, but he was ever ready to aid our institu- 
tions with his presence, and his purse ; and there was a straightfor- 
ward honesty in all his movements, which rendered his doings 
doubly valuable. 

“ His identity with the mass of his fellow-subjects in thought and 
feeling was conspicuous. He was the unflinching advocate of their 
interests, and especially of the principles of civil and religious liberty. 
He maintained these principles in the House of Lords, as well as in 
private, at all hazards ; at a large sacrifice of income; and the forfeiture 
for many years, notwithstanding the closeness of the alliance, of the 
favour of his sovereign—at one period he was the son, and at another 
the brother of the monarch. 

«It was his determined opposition to unnatural restrictions that led 
him to marry, in spite of a law, which, because it limits affection to 
royalty, has been often condemned by high authorities. He married, 
in fact, the objects of his own choice ; but in both instances, and in all 
respects save that of the obnoxious statute, unobjectionably. His wives 
were ladies of high and peerly rank. 

“The conduct of his royal highness in private life, was eminently 
correct and captivating. In his habits he was strictly temperate—in 
his disposition, social and lively—in every appointment and every 
arrangement, there was a minute punctuality too instructive to be over- 
looked—with the most considerate kindness, and a condescension that 
could not fail to attract, there was a dignity, not to say delicacy and 
refinement, in his demeanour as well as appearance, so perfectly 
princely, as to inspire respect; while the graciousness with which it 
was accompanied, won the esteem and love of those who had the privi- 
vilege of being admitted into his presence. 

“In his royal highness the Independents, as a denomination, have 
lost a true friend. He understood their principles, and he cordially 
approved them. He read the Patriot newspaper, and observed the 
proceedings of Nonconformists with a vigilance that was often surprising. 
He perused Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Establishments, twice, if not 
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oftener, and expressed his approval of them in the most direct and flat- 
tering terms. 

“ Congregationalists, therefore, as well as the Queen and the nation, 
may well mourn his loss. Between Her Majesty and her royal uncle, there 
subsisted the most cordial attachment: it was often strongly marked ; 
and the attendance of Prince Albert at the funeral—not at Windsor, 
but in a public cemetery where the Duke desired to be buried—evineed 
it clearly before the whole country. 

“It is not possible to understand the history of his royal highness, 
without feeling the claims he has upon our best affections—without 
admiring both his consistency and exemplariness. Notwithstanding 
much hard, not to say unjust usage, and also great pecuniary loss, 
because of his principles, he seldom complained—and, influenced by 
conscious integrity, he pursued the course he had selected with such 
undeviating steadiness, as to obtain the admiration of even his political 
opponents. In the repeal of the corporation and test laws, in parlia- 
mentary reform, not to mention other public measures, his royal 
highness greatly triumphed. In opposition to every form of priestcraft, 
no individual perhaps ever surpassed him, either in zeal or effort: all 
his powers of sarcasm, wit, and scholarship were incessantly directed 
to its overthrow, because he thought it contrary to the nation’s welfare, 
to the rights of conscience, and the interests of individual freedom— 
‘A prince and a great man is’ indeed ‘ fallen.’ 

«The following incident is too interesting to be omitted :—I spent a 
few days with his royal highness at a nobleman’s house in the country 
between two and three years ago. The Duke was at the time unwell, 
and seldom appeared till the dinner-hour in the evening. One morning 
he sent for me into his bedroom.—lIt was at noonday, and his royal 
highness was sitting at a table at the foot of the bed. Upon that 
table there was, among other books, a Bible. He observed me looking 
towards it, and with his accustomed good humour exclaimed, ‘ Now I 
know your thoughts.’—This led at once to an expression of the grati- 
fication that was felt in seeing that holy volume in his royal high- 
ness’ bedroom—in fact, a travelling companion. The Duke remarked 
with great seriousness, ‘I have lived to find that nothing will do, but 
that book,’—with the most modest diffidence he said, that he read it 
a good while every morning with great thought, and ‘I hope,’ he 
added, ‘ with a desire to understand it.’ ”’ 

We cannot conclude without preserving an anecdote which the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles related of the Duke of Sussex, at the opening of the Lan- 
cashire Independent College, and which is a fine illustration of his 
laborious application to Biblical studies. 

The Doctor, as chairman on that occasion, in giving the health of 
Her Majesty, expressed his regret at the melancholy event ‘which had 
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placed the royal household in mourning. ‘‘ He had himself,” he said, 
“been honoured with the friendship of the illustrious prince now 
departed, and he alluded to the fact for the purpose of introducing an 
anecdote of which it reminded him, not unsuitable to the present occa- 
sion. On visiting the prince on one occasion, his royal highness said, 
‘Did you ever meet with Bishop Clayton on the Hebrew text?” I replied, 
that I had seen his Hebrew Chronology, a very thick quarto. ‘Oh, but,” 
said he, ‘I mean on the Hebrew text, an exceedingly rare, and very 
thin quarto—I was so much struck with it, that I copied the whole of 
it with my own hand!’ Now, as they had some professors of Hebrew 
present, who could form some notion of such a labour, he had thought 
it an anecdote worth mentioning, and as a trait in the royal character, 
which, like many others, showed how much, in his case, the prince 
was sunk in the man.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE DISSENTERS IN RUSSIA, 


PARTICULARLY OF THE DUEHOVNEE CHRISTIANEE, OR SPIRITUAL 
CHRISTIANS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Effects of Persecution.—Their Regard for the Scriptures.—Their Opinion concerning 
the Lord’s Supper—and their views on different Passages of Scripture. 


Tue Duehovnee Christianee with whom I met could not inform me at 
what period their brethren first separated from the Russo-Greek Church. 
From the earliest time which they could recollect, they said, their 
fathers and grandfathers had been accustomed to assemble together to 
worship God ; and they had heard that some generations before, their 
fathers, having studied the Scriptures, saw much in the worship of 
their countrymen which appeared to be wrong; their hearts thirsted 
after a more spiritual worship, and desiring to worship in spirit and 
in truth, they began to meet for this purpose, at first two or three 
together, and afterwards in greater numbers, as others heard of their 
meetings or embraced their sentiments. They usually met for worship 
during the night, when they stationed some of their number on the 
outskirts of the village to guard against their being surprised by their 
enemies. If any of these were seen to approach a signal was given, 
when in a few moments the Bible was concealed and all dispersed. 
These Christians have frequently been exposed to persecution, and 
at such times they have been induced, by the expectation of relief, to 
colonize thinly peopled districts ; so that now they are not only to be 
found in considerable numbers in the government of Tamboff, where 
they suppose that they first left the dominant church, but also in the 
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governments of Riazan, Saratoff, Voronez, and Ekaterinoslav; and 
many of the Don Cossacks profess the same sentiments. Persecution 
has thus proved like an attempt to extinguish fire in an oil or spirit 
vault, by a deluge of water, which, instead of confining, floats the 
blazing material to other parts of the building equally inflammable, 
but less accessible to the firemen. ‘‘ They that were scattered abroad 
went everywhere preaching the word ;”’ and by their dispersion they 
have spread more widely the knowledge of the truth. 

One of them, who was banished some years since to a distant part 
of the empire, sent afterwards a message to his friends, desiring them 
not to weep for him, for he believed he had been sent thither by God, 
as he had then a congregation of two hundred persons around him, 
who had all become partakers of the like precious faith with them. 

Dr. Pinkerton mentions, that when, after receiving permission to 
settle on the Molochnia river in 1804, they were admonished to live in 
peace in their own settlements, and not attempt to propagate their 
opinions, they replied, ‘‘ All that is needful is sown already—now it 
is harvest, not seed-time.” By which they probably designed to inti- 
mate, that during the period of their sufferings Divine truth had taken 
deep root in the empire, and would, without any imprudent or enthu- 
siastic zeal of theirs, bring forth fruit abundantly. 

In general the children adopt the sentiments of their parents, and 
give satisfactory evidence of having received the truth in the love of it. 
It is not uncommon for individuals who wish to learn the way of sal- 
vation, to steal away, when their friends are asleep, to a meeting of 
the Duehovnee Christianee ; and thus, without any apparent effort on 
their part to make proselytes, others join their commuuity. 

Many years ago one of their number was sent to St. Petersburgh, 
in the name of the body, to endeavour to procure protection from per- 
secution with which they were then threatened. The case was brought 
before the late Emperor Alexander, to whom the Creed and Counsels 
already quoted were submitted as evidence of their orthodoxy and 
loyalty. 

It is reported amongst the Duehovnee Christianee that these papers 
were sent to the Holy Synod, with an injunction to examine and report 
if they contained anything contrary to the Holy Scriptures. That 
court, it is said, reported the Molokanns to be a very dangerous sect ; 
and one which ought to be suppressed. His majesty returned the 
documents to the synod, with an intimation, that his desire was to 
know how far the sentiments expressed in them corresponded with the 
Scriptures. A report similar to the former having been returned, his 
majesty sent the papers a third time, demanding an answer either in 
the affirmative or the negative to his first inquiry. The Ecclesiastical 
Court, finding it impossible to evade the question, reported, that in 
the documents laid before them there was nothing contrary to Scrip- 
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ture ; but for reasons which they offered to adduce, if permitted, they 
recommended certain measures to be adopted. To this communication 
the Tsar replied, that as a body of ecclesiastics they were better qualified 
than he to judge of the orthodoxy of creeds ; and having received their 
judgment on the documents he had submitted to them, he would him- 
self govern his subjects. An order, it is said, was afterwards issued, 
requiring the priests of parishes in which the Duehovnee Christianee 
were numerous, to sign a declaration that they would in no way molest 
these people, but allow them to worship God according to their con- 
scientious convictions of duty. 

This pledge, if given, was faithfully redeemed ; but, in 1835, the 
priests who signed the declaration being either dead or removed to 
other charges, persecution recommenced in several villages ; and about 
the same time great exertions were made by the priests in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Volga to bring all dissenters within the pale of the 
Greek Church. Several of the Starobratzee—another, and perfectly 
distinct sect of dissenters—conformed ; but none of the Duehovnee 
Christianee. About three or four hundred families of them, however, 
removed to the borders of Georgia ; and towards the close of the year, 
having been reduced to great distress by sickness and by robberies 
committed by their Mussulman neighbours, many of them died—and 
others of them joined the communion of the Greek Church. 

During the persecution of 1835, there was one deputed by his bre- 
thren to lay a statement of their grievances before the government, and 
to implore protection. This person had scarcely commenced his journey, 
when passing through a village in which there were many of the Due- 
hovnee Christianee, another came forward and volunteered to accom- 
pany him on his mission ; and, in passing through another village, 
they were joined by a third, who accompanied them to St. Peters- 
burgh. 

When they left their homes, they knew nothing of the way to the 
capital, nor of the course to be pursued in submitting their case to the 
Emperor. They had heard, they said, of a foreign merchant who had 
purchased goods in the interior of the empire the preceding year, and 
who had appeared to be a man possessed of living faith ; and they trusted 
that God would direct them to him, and that he would befriend them. 
They knew neither his name nor his residence, “but,” said they, ‘‘ we 
prayed together every evening, that God would direct us, and we did 
the same when we resumed our journey in the morning.”” Thus they 
pursued their journey, and at length reached the metropolis, when one 
of the first persons of whom they inquired, recognizing their description 
of the merchant whom they sought, and knowing his abode, directed 
them straight to his dwelling. By him they were soon introduced to 
others able to counsel them. 

They. gave a touching description of their leaving their homes. All 
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their friends and brethren were in tears, expecting to see their faces no 
more. They feared that on presenting their petition, they would be 
confined till the truth of their statement was ascertained, that their 
enemies would endeavour to prejudice the Emperor against them, and 
that imprisonment or exile might be the consequence. 

They had calculated the time necessary for their journey to St. 
Petersburg, and appointed three days to be spent by them in that city, 
and by their friends at home at the same time, in fasting and in prayer 
for Divine direction. 

Though expecting that their prayers would be heard, and their re- 
quests granted, the reception they met with, from friends of different 
nations, and different denominations, surprised and delighted them. 
They were received, they said, as brethren, and could not have imagined 
beforehand that any person would have taken such an interest in them 
and in their affairs. They had seen the truth of these declarations, 
“«Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall bring 
it to pass.”’ “Before they call I will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking I will hear.” 

They had never heard, they said, of any other denomination of pro- 
fessing Christians, than the Greek Church, and themselves; and they 
expressed great surprise on hearing that in all ages men had been per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake. They knew that the first Christians 
had been persecuted by pagans ; but they supposed that they alone had 
been persecuted by professing Christians: when they were assured that 
other Christians had also been thus persecuted, they asked with great 
naiveté, “‘ But why were such men persecuted?’ ‘* Why are you per- 
secuted ?”” was asked in reply. ‘‘Oh yes!’’ said they, “we see it.” 
They listened with deep interest to the sayings of some of the martyrs 
in England when led to the stake ; and they endeavoured to strengthen 
each other, saying in an encouraging tone, “See that! And do you 
not think that they had wives and children as well as we?” From 
which it was evident that they were endeavouring to prepare themselves 
for the worst that could befall them. 

The persecution was at that time confined almost exclusively to the 
government of Tamboff. There the Ispravniek, a petty local authority, 
frequently entered the houses of the Molokanns, accompanied by a 
priest, who in a commanding tone ordered the head of the family to be 
converted. If the man replied that he was already converted, the priest 
would then present the picture of some saint, and order him to kneel 
and pray to the saint ; this the man of course refused to do; upon which 
he was committed to prison, and threatened with being condemned to 
serve in the army, a service which is greatly dreaded by the Russian 
peasantry. His wife would then be ordered to become converted, and 
to pray to the saint ; and there have been instances of these defence- 
less females being pulled by the ears till the blood trickled to their 
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feet, and being afterwards confined in cold granaries without proper 
nourishment for two or three days, because they refused to comply. 
Children have also been ordered to become converted, and to pray to 
the saint, and in consequence of their refusal they have been flogged 
with forty stripes, though they were under fourteen years of age ; but 
they have still refused to commit what they considered idolatry, and 
believed to be forbidden by God. 

The majority of these poor men are government peasants, and have 
no protectors, but the officers of the crown; and those of them who 
belong to noblemen have only in a few instances been protected by 
their masters. 

Notwithstanding this persecution, several of the priests partially 
embraced their sentiments ; and though they did not leave the national 
church, they frequently attended the meetings of the peasants for 
worship, and there engaged in their religious services, reading the 
Scriptures and leading their devotions. 

Some of these priests, instead of giving their daughters in marriage 
to other priests, as is customary, married them to pious peasants who 
were Molokanns ; but, suspicions were thereby excited, and several of 
them were punished ; some being degraded from the priest’s office and 
compelled to join the ranks as soldiers, and others being confined in 
monasteries, or sent as priests to Siberia. 

One of the Duehovnee Christianee who visited St. Petersburgh in 
1835—6 was a remarkably devoted Christian. He was a tall stout 
man, whose peasant’s dress scarcely comported with the intelligence 
which beamed in his eye, the effect of which was heightened by the 
bushy beard which adorned his countenance. He had attained to 
manhood before conversion; but had been the means of converting 
many others. He was no ordinary man, but withal remarkably 
humble, and in speaking of his brethren seemed to obey from the 
heart the precept, ‘ In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than himself.”” On one occasion, admiration of his conduct was ex- 
pressed, when with an humble look he said, he had a brother who was 
an elder ; if we only knew him, we should know a true Christian. ‘lhe 
tone with which this was said made it apparent that his desire was 
thus to turn away attention from kimself. 

When his brethren were brought before magistrates, and had en- 
snaring questions put to them, he used to feel much excited, and 
would have given anything, he said, to have had it in his power to 
put a word into the mouths of simple men, who knew not what to 
answer; and sometimes in great extremities he could not restrain 
himself, but would call to the prisoner what reply to give to the inter- 
rogatories proposed to him. At such times the officers would call to 
him, “ Be quiet ; we are not asking you.”’ But at the risk of punish- 
ment he would again do the same thing when his friends were in danger. 
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The priests of the village in which this man lived gave no evidence 
of piety; but by his influence over them he kept them from molesting 
his brethren. This influence he maintained by inviting them fre- 
quently to take tea with him. After giving them a good entertain- 
ment, he used to bring out his Bible, and engage them in conversation. 
In the course of conversation he was wont to propose difficulties for 
their solution, and generally soon puzzled them. They would then 
clap him on the shoulder and say, “You are always getting us into 
some such scrape.” He used then, instead of pressing his triumph, 
to call for more provisions, and dismiss them well pleased, and well 
disposed towards himself and his friends. 

One friend in St. Petersburgh said to this man, “ Surely the priests 
are not all so bad as you represent ; they give some instruction, and 
they will read the Scriptures at least to the people.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
the man, with an arch look—‘‘ Yes; as soon as a man is dead they will 
come and read the Psalms to him, when he cannot hear! So long as he 
was alive, and might have profited by their reading, they would not go 
near him ; but as soon as he is dead they will read to his corpse, ‘ Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly !’ There 
lies the man ; he cannot walk! ‘ Nor standeth in the way of sinners!” 
There he lies; he cannot stand! ‘ Nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ful! There he is stretched out before them; he cannot sit! Such 
and such only is the instruction they give !”’ 

This was said in allusion to a custom which prevails in Russia. As 
soon as a member of the national church dies, one or more priests are 
sent for. These seated by the corpse commence reading the Psalter, 
which they continue to do though no one but themselves should be 
in the apartment. The Psalms are thus read again and again till the 
burial, the priests relieving one another, when sleep or the discharge 
of other duties renders it necessary that they should leave the corpse.* 

It was interesting to see the value set upon the Holy Scriptures by 
this man and his companions; and the delight with which they re- 
peated whole paragraphs, histories, and psalms. Whatever religious 
subject was introduced in conversation, they brought forward in sup- 
port of their views copious extracts from the Old and New Testaments. 
If the chapter and verse were referred to by another, they would imme- 
diately quote the words ; or if the words were quoted, they were ready 


* On the death of any one it may have been customary, in a former time, to send 
for a priest to comfort and edify surviving friends ; finding it difficult in such cir- 
cumstances to carry on conversation with the bereaved, the priests may have read 
at such times devotional portions of the sacred volume, and, of course, the Psalter ; 
these were probably read to the family in the only apartment they had, and, conse- 
quently beside the corpse; and this may gradually have led to the unmeaning cere- 
mony to which the Molakann referred. 
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to quote the context. Many of their brethren were able, they said, to 
repeat the whole of the Scriptures. 

This intimate acquaintance with the Scriptures is acquired in child- 
hood, and retained by constant reference to what they have learned. 
As soon as a child begins to speak, it is taught to repeat passages of 
Scripture. I asked one of them why they were so assiduous in teach- 
ing their children to do so. “Sir,” said he, ‘we have the Bible in 
our hands at present ; we cannot tell how long this may be permitted ; 
we therefore endeavour to have its truths imprinted on the memories 
of all ; then, though men may deprive us of our Bibles, they will find 
it impossible to deprive us of the knowledge of the truth.” 

I found them not only men versed in the words of Scripture, but 
men who had carefully investigated the truths revealed. Two of them 
came to spend an hour or two with me one evening. They took the 
lead in conversation ; and an opinion of their attainments may be 
formed from what passed. 

The first subject they introduced was the Lord’s Supper. This 
they do not observe, because they are not convinced that our Saviour 
did distribute dread and wine amongst his apostles, when he gave the 
command upon which others found their observance of the Supper. 
Upon my referring them to the details of what passed at the last sup- 
per, as recorded by the evangelists, they referred me to John vi. 48— 
58, “I am the bread of life,” &c., and to a few similar passages. 
These having been read, they very calmly demanded of me, “ Are 
these to be understood literally, or otherwise?” My reply to this ques- 
tion prepared for the next. ‘‘ Why explain some passages literally, if 
you do not thus explain all in which the same expressions occur ?” 
I replied, that in many cases the context furnishes a key to the import 
of the expressions employed ; and turning to | Cor. xi. 20—34, I gave 
arunning commentary on the passage, directing their attention to the 
circumstances in which the apostle Paul repeated the command of his 
Master, as these are stated by the apostle himself. Finding that the 
explanation I gave was quite new to them, I asked them what inter- 
pretation they gave of such a statement as was contained in verses 20 
and 21, ‘“ When ye come together therefore into one place, this is not 
to eat the Lord’s Supper. For in eating every one taketh before other 
his own supper : and one is hungry and another is drunken.” They re- 
plied, “‘We have never seen what others call the Lord’s Supper observed 
without much mysticism and superstition being connected with it ; 
nor have we ever before heard of its being observed otherwise. In 
consequence of this we may have rashly rejected an ordinance of Divine 
appointment ; but in reading the chapter before us, we have always 
supposed that it referred to meetings for worship, and that the Cor- 
inthians were reproved by the apostle because, instead of regulating 
their sentiments by the pure and simple word of God, they had re- 
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course to reason, and every one brought forward his own sentiments 
instead of the doctrines of God.” 

To show them that there was no necessary connexion between 
superstition and the observance of the Lord’s Supper, I told them that 
many Christians observed it simply as a commemorative rite which 
they believed the Lord had enjoined. They said the practice of the 
Greek and the Romish churches in regard to the Supper was very bad; 
that of the Lutheran churches better, and the practice of those of 
whom I spoke better still ; but they argued that it was still better to 
give up the observance of the rite, for they could not conceive of its 
being observed even as a commemorative rite, without some super- 
stitious feeling in regard to it. Their attention was therefore recalled 
to the injunction, and to the expression, | Cor. xii. 1, “‘ Now concerning 
spiritual gifts, brethren, I would not have you ignorant,” &c. as evi- 
dence that it was not to these that the apostle had referred in the 
passage relative to the Supper. They said they remained unshaken in 
their opinion of the propriety of their practice in this matter, but that 
they saw that those who differed from them in this particular could 
give weighty reasons for their practice; and that if they were only 
convinced that our Saviour gave real bread and wine to his disciples, 
when he gave the injunction to commemorate his death, they would 
resume the observance of the ordinance ; that this they could not do 
with their present views, but that they would investigate the subject 
further. 

To those who have been familiar from childhood with the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, it may appear strange that what appears to them 
so obvious should be questioned by any. Let such consider the case 
of these men, familiar only with the observances of a church in the 
worship of which are numerous rites and ceremonies professedly 
founded on declarations of Scripture. Some of these they have exam- 
ined, and finding them involved in mysticism and superstition, unwar- 
ranted by the passages of Scripture adduced in their defence, and 
altogether unscriptural, they have abandoned them, and, at the same 
time, all similar rites ; and seeing many deluded by a worship in which 
they consider there is no profit, what more natural than that they 
should look with a jealous eye upon every ceremonial ; assigning as 
their reason, the injunction of the apostle, “Stand fast therefore in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage ?”’ 

The subject of the Lord’s Supper having been discussed, they next 
asked what I considered to be the meaning of 1 Cor. vi. 19, “What! 
know ye not that ye are the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have of God, and ye are not yourown?” They knew some, 
they said, who considered that God the Holy Ghost dwelt in the man as 
in a house ; this they thought had led to many errors. It is customary 
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with many to bow three times before each other; and some do this, 
they said, as an act of worship to the Deity supposed to be dwelling 
in the person; but the majority, if not all of the Duehovnee Chris- 
tianee, consider this wrong; they bow at such times because they 
implore blessings on those they meet, and consider that thus they 
ought to present their prayers; they bow three times, because they 
pray to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, as three persons, though 
one God. Some, they said, had innovated on their practice, and bow 
very low at first, then bow less profoundly, and again still less so ; but 
this was generally considered heretical ; for if these inclinations be 
intended for the different persons in the Godhead, these being Divine, 
they must necessarily, said they, be equal: the Holy Spirit equal to 
the Son, and the Son to the Father. 

They considered the import of the passage in question to be simply, 
that Christians may be considered devoted to the service of God, as the 
temple was consecrated to his worship. 

They next asked to whom I[ considered the terms ‘ Anointed” and 
**Son,’’ in the second psalm refer. They had concluded that it must 
be to the Messiah ; but they felt uncertain, as they thought the refer- 
ence might possibly be to David. 

They then turned to Isaiah vii. 15, ‘“‘ Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a Son, and shall call his name I[mmanuel;” and said, that 
the singularity of the phraseology, and its remarkable coincidence with 
the circumstances of our Saviour’s birth, led them to think that the 
reference might possibly be to him, but that the context had shut 
them up to the conclusion that the reference was to the birth of 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

They then requested my opinion of the reference of the declaration 
and prediction contained in Isaiah ix. 7, ‘“ Unto us a child is born; 
unto us a son is given: and the government shall be upon his shoulder,” 
&e. This passage, they thought, could only refer to Christ; but as 
there were many other prophecies relating to deliverers raised up before 
Christ came, they wished to know if any had appeared in the days 
of the prophet, or shortly after, in whom this prediction had been 
fulfilled. 

They also desired to know what I thought of the prediction, Luke 
xxi. 56, ‘“ And as some spake of the temple, how it was adorned with 
goodly stones and gifts, he said, As for these things which ye behold, 
the days will come, in the which there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down.’” In this they thought that 
our Saviour not only foretold the destruction of the building, but the 
abolition of all superstitious rites and ceremonies, and the destruction 
of all false churches. 

They said, that some time before, one of their brethren had said, 
the predictions concerning the second coming of Christ were about to 
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be fulfilled. This was not generally believed among them; but it had 
occasioned a schism. In speaking of the activity induced by the 
expectation of Christ’s again appearing on earth, they said, “Come 
when he may, his coming affects not our duty. It is not for us to 
know the times, and the seasons which God hath put in his own power, 
The day of our death is the day of our judgment, and we ought not 
to serve with eye-service, but at all times, and that from love.” 

With the exception of the cases mentioned, I never observed any 
tendency to spiritualize plain declarations of Scripture; neither was 
there exhibited any attempt to philosophize; they called no man 
master, but brought everything to the standard of Scripture, without 
giving any preference to an opinion because it was old or was new, 
or because it had the sanction of great names. I once quoted the say- 
ing of a great and good man, but was met with the simple and 
touching reply: ‘Oh sir, men have deceived us; and even good men 
may deceive us. What does God say? He will not deceive us.” 

On another occasion, in consequence of a difference betwixt the 
English and the Sclavonian version of a passage quoted, I found it 
necessary to remind them that neither version was an inspired trans- 
lation. ‘‘Oh,” said one of them, ‘“‘we know that the Bible was written 
in another language ; and the Spirit of God is only responsible for his 
own dictations, not for the correctness of translations of his words. 
The writers, not the translators, were inspired. How I wish I could 
see the Bible in that language in which it was first written!” They 
were surprised and delighted when I produced a Hebrew Bible and 
Greek New Testament. They mentioned a number of passages which 
they wished to have examined, and requested me to translate them. I 
reminded them that I was not more inspired than was the translator of 
the version they possessed. One of them replied that he was aware of 
that; but if I would close my English Bible, and translate one word 
at a time into English, and let a friend, who had assisted as interpreter 
betwixt us, translate the English word into Russ, they might ascer- 
tain what dependence was to be placed upon their version. ‘ We 
know,” said he, “‘what is in the Sclavonian version, which your friend 
does not ; and there is no Russian version of the Old Testament from 
which he can borrow phrases ; if, then, what is expressed by him as a 
translation of your words corresponds with what is found in our Bibles, 
we shall have evidence of the general correctness of our version.” 

Thus careful were they in their investigation of revealed truth, and 
a uniform testimony to the love of the truth is borne by all acquainted 
with them. Let the following suffice. 

In conversation with a Russian gentleman residing in St. Petersburgh, 
he informed me that he had been in a‘bookseller’s shop a short time 
before, when two peasants came in and wished to purchase a Bible. 
He asked them, “For whom do you purchase the Bible?” “For 
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ourselves,” was the reply. ‘‘Can you read?” “Yes.” ‘And can 
you read the Bible?” ‘“ Yes, sir.”” “ Do you love to read the Bible?” 
** What strange questions you do ask,” said one of the poor men; 
‘can any one read the word of God and not love it?” My friend 
put a number of other questions to them, found that they were Due- 
hovnee Christianee, that they lived together, and a number of others 
with them, and that they read the Scriptures whenever they had leisure. 
He then asked if he might visit them when they met for worship. 
** By all means,” was their reply; ‘“‘we leave our door open; and any 
one who chooses to join us is welcome.” ‘ Then when shall I come?” 
demanded my friend. They replied, “We are now going home to 
worship ; and you cannot do better than come now.” He agreed, 
went with them, and found about fifteen of them lodged in a low damp 
cellar. They were preparing, as was their custom at that hour, to 
read the word of God. ‘Who reads?” was asked by their visitor. 
“* Whoever feels his heart drawn out to engage in the exercise, and 
enabled by the Spirit of God to speak to the edification of the others,” 
they replied ; and asked him what passage of Scripture they should 
read. “Let us read,” said he, “the third chapter of John.” “Oh,” 
said one, ‘‘that is well; I wished to propose that chapter to be read, 
as it brings us to the root of the matter at once.” They began to 
read ; and my friend soon found, from the remarks they made, that 
they were very spiritually-minded men. He asked them who had 
instructed them? They replied, “The Spirit of God.” ‘ But what 
were the means employed by the Spirit of God?” “ His holy word,” 
was the reply ;”’ here we have all we need: everything necessary to 
life and godliness. ‘The visitor then spoke to them about religious 
tracts which have been published in the Russian language. ‘‘ These may 
be very good for others,” they said, “‘but we need them not. Here,” 
pointing to the Scriptures, “is the fountain, and we want no other.” 


REMARKS ON A MODERN STYLE OF PREACHING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—Circumstances have led me, during the past few months, to attend 
the public ministrations of several students in our colleges, and junior 
ministers. While the spirit of piety which characterised their devo- 
tional exercises has been edifying, and their amount of mental culti- 
vation has encouraged the expectation of future usefulness, I beg per- 
mission to point out a defect in their mode of preaching, which will, I 
fear, greatly retard, if not defeat, the realisation of such ahope. I allude 
to the practice of treating Christianity as an abstract science, and as if 
it concerned the individuals before them, not more than the inhabitants 
of some other world. The most momentous truths clothed in appro- 
priate and powerful diction, fail in this form to produce any adequate 
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impression. The hearer is not sensible that he is personally addressed, 
and however attentive, and perhaps intellectually gratified by the 
eloquence of the preacher, his judgment, his will, and his affections 
are not won to a saving conviction of truth. This result, it is readily 
admitted, can only be attained by the Divine aid of the Holy Spirit ; 
but then means should be adapted to the end proposed : and this is 
the point under consideration. After a congregation has settled down 
into listlessness, during forty minutes occupied by some essay upon 
Christian truth, which, though clever and correct, seems not to be 
addressed to them; can it be expected that their attention can be aroused, 
and any permanent and powerful impression produced on the conscience 
and heart by a direct appeal for the last five minutes of a discourse ; 
if even such appeal be not altogether omitted? Was such the mode 
of address adopted by the Prophets, or by the Apostles, or by the 
greatest of preachers, our blessed Lord, as recorded in the volume of 
inspiration? Is this the mode of exhibiting truth which it has pleased 
the divine Head of the church to honour with the greatest success in 
converting souls, and edifying believers, during the successive ages of 
Christianity? Have not apparently inferior talents, when exerted 
with fidelity and affection, and holy unction in the cause of truth—with 
direct appeals to the hearers, been attended with a far higher amount 
of spiritual and saving results? Precedents may doubtless be pleaded 
for the mode of preaching in question, but are they not rather beacons 
to warn, than models to imitate? Allow me to fortify these views by 
quoting the following observations on preaching from the Life of Dean 
Milner ; the church of Christ is under lasting obligations to him for 
the assistance he afforded his brother in writing his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory ; and which he afterwards continued; whose talents raised him 
to eminence in the University of Cambridge, and whose pulpit labours 
in the Cathedral of Carlisle, were not only remarkably popular, but 
also greatly useful. 

“« Let the preacher,” says he “‘ suppose himself addressed, and consider 
what would most affect himself.” 

* Avoid dryness—make it interesting—bring it to the heart.” 

«Carry it on in the strain of address.” 

‘* Make every one think, that you are addressing him.” —p. 351, 352. 

I commend these suggestions to the candid consideration of the 
tutors of our theological institutions. They are not offered with any 
other wish and prayer than that the most distinguished success, in its 
best and most enlarged sense, may attend the ministry of God’s word, 
which he has graciously instituted as the grand means for converting 
a perishing world. Many of your correspondents have ability and 
leisure for discussing the subject, which is of great practical importance : 
and to them it is commended by yours, &c., 

Ataxévos. 
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ON THE EXCELLENCES TO BE CULTIVATED, AND THE 
DEFECTS TO BE AVOIDED, IN PUBLIC PRAYER. 


Tue Rev. James Hill, of Clapham, having recommended to the notice 
of his brethren, at the late meeting of the Congregational Union, a paper 
of that eminent man of God, Dr. Edward Payson, on the subject of 
prayer, the editor has inserted it here, in the hope that it may be read 
by many ministers, and other brethren, who engage in public or social 
exercises of devotion, who may have never seen the valuable “‘ Memoir” 
from which it is transcribed. 





“‘ The excellence of any performance consists in its being adapted to 
answer the end for which it is designed. So far as it is not adapted 
to answer that end, it must be considered defective. The design 
of public prayer, considered as a part of ministerial duty, is to honour 
the Being to whom it is addressed, and to excite and direct the devo- 
tional feelings of his worshippers. These two objects, though distinct, 
are inseparably connected, and are to be attained by the same means ; 
for it will ever be found, that that mode of performing the duty 
of public prayer, which is best adapted to promote the honour of God, 
is best calculated to excite and direct the devotional feelings of 
the hearers. That our devotional performances may secure the attain- 
ment of these united objects, they must be the echo of a fervently- 
pious heart, guided by a judicious and enlightened mind, to the voice 
of God, as uttered in his works and his word. An expression of 
the Psalmist will illustrate my meaning :—‘ When thou saidst, Seek 
ye my face, my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek.’ In 
a similar manner should our public addresses to God be the echo 
of his language tous. Our adorations and ascriptions of praise should 
thus respond to what he has revealed of his natural and moral perfec- 
tions ; our confessions, to the charges which he has preferred against 
us, and to the punishments with which he threatens us ; our petitions 
and intercessions, to his commands, his promises, and the description 
he has given of our own wants, and those of our fellow-creatures : and 
our thanksgivings, to the favours which he has bestowed on ourselves, 
our countrymen, and our race. When our devotional performances 
thus echo back the voice of God, we cannot fail to promote both 
his glory, and the edification of our people. We then follow a guide 
which cannot mislead us; we express the very feelings which his 
language to us is designed and calculated to excite ; we set our seal to 
the truth of his declarations, say Amen to all that he has seen fit 
to reveal to us, and teach our hearers to do the same. Thus, while we 
avoid the too common fault of preaching in prayer, our prayers 
will preach, and prove no less instructive than our sermons. We shall, 
at the same time, excite them to pray, and teach them how to 
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pray. While we speak as the mouth of our people to God, we shall, in 
an indirect, but most impressive manner, be the mouth of God 
to our people, and set before them their duty, as it respects both faith 
and practice, in a way least calculated to offend, and in those 
solemn moments when the exhibition of the truth is most likely 
to affect them. 

** If the preceding remarks be just, it will be easy to infer from them 
what are the principal faults which should be avoided by us in leading 
the devotions of our hearers. 

‘In the first place, I conceive that our devotional performances are 
too often the language of the understanding, rather than of the heart. 
It has been observed that they should be the echo of a fervently-pious 
heart, guided by an enlightened understanding, to the voice of God. 
It is not, perhaps, uncandid to remark, that our expressions, in public 
prayer, are not always guided by an enlightened understanding ; but 
still less frequently, probably, are they the echo of a fervently-pious 
heart to the voice of God. They too often consist, almost entirely, of 
passages of Scripture—not always judiciously chosen, or well arranged 
—and common-place phrases, which have been transmitted down, for 
ages, from one generation of ministers to another, selected and put 
together just as we would compose a sermon or essay, while the heart 
is allowed no share in the performance ; so that we may more properly 
be said to make a prayer than to pray. The consequence is, that our 
devotional performances are too often cold and spiritless ; as the heart 
did not assist in composing, it disdains to aid in uttering them. They 
have almost as much of a form, as if we made use of a liturgy; while 
the peculiar excellences of a liturgy are wanting. Our hearers soon 
become familiarised to our expressions ; and not unfrequently learn to 
anticipate them, and, though they may possibly be instructed, their 
devotional feelings are not excited. 

“‘That public prayer may produce its proper and designed effects 
upon their hearts, it should be, if I may so express it, a kind of devout 
poetry. As in poetry, so in prayer, the whole subject matter should 
be furnished by the heart; and the understanding should be allowed 
only to shape and arrange the effusions of the heart in the manner 
best adapted to answer the end designed. From the fulness of a heart 
overflowing with holy affections, as from a copious fountain, we should 
pour forth a torrent of pious, humble, and ardently-affectionate feel- 
ings ; while our understandings only shape the channel, and teach the 
gushing streams of devotion where to flow, and when to stop. In such 
a prayer, every pious heart among our hearers will join. They will 
hear a voice and utterance given to their own feelings. They will hear 
their own desires and emotions expressed more fully and perspicuously 
than they could express them themselves. Their hearts will spring 

forward to meet and unite with the heart of the speaker. The well of 
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water, which our Saviour assures us is in all who drink of his Spirit, 
will rise, and burst its way through the rubbish of worldly cares and 
affections, which too often choke it; and the stream of devotion, from 
many hearts, will unite, and flow on, in one broad tide, to the throne 
of Jehovah ; while, with one mind and one mouth, minister and people 
glorify God. Such was the prayer of Ezra, and such its effects :— 
‘And Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God. And all the people 
answered, Amen, amen, with lifting up of their hands; and they 
bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces toward 
the ground.’ 

** Leading the devotion of our people in this manner will preserve us 
from another fault, less important, indeed, but not less common than 
that which has just been mentioned, and which, in part, is occasioned 
by it. It consists in uttering the different parts of prayer in the same 
tone. When our prayers are the language of the understanding only, 
this will always be done; but not so when they flow from the heart. 
No person need be informed, that, in our intercourse with each other, 
a different modification of the voice is employed to express every differ- 
ent emotion of the heart. No one would expect to hear a condemned 
malefactor plead for his life, and return thanks for a pardon, in the 
same tone. And why is it not equally unnatural for sinful beings, 
condemned to eternal death, to plead for pardon, and return thanks 
for its bestowal, in the same tone? Yet how often is this done! How 
often do we hear prayers flow on, from the commencement to the 
close, in the same uniform tone, with scarcely a perceptible inflection 
of the voice! Yet no two things can differ more widely than the feelings 
which are expressed in different parts of the same prayer. Surely, then, 
a corresponding difference ought to be perceived in the modifications of 
the voice. In every other public expression of our feelings, such 
a difference is expected and required. The effect of the most eloquent 
composition would be greatly impaired, not to say wholly destroyed, by 
a delivery perfectly monotonous. The effects of the same cause 
upon devotional performances will be similar. Where no fervency 
of feeling is indicated, it will usually be found that none is excited ; and, 
since one principal design of public prayer is to excite the devo- 
tional feelings of the hearers, it is evident that a fault which so power- 
fully tends to defeat this design, cannot be a fault of trifling 
consequence. I am, however, aware, that in attempting to avoid 
this fault, the exercise of great care, and of much judgment and 
good taste, is requisite to preserve us from an affected or theatrical 
manner, which is a fault much more to be deprecated. Still, I conceive 
that when we feel as we ought, we shall find no difficulty or danger in 
this respect. Our hearts will then, without any effort on our 
part, insensibly teach us to express its emotions in a corresponding 
tone, and in the manner best adapted to excite similar feelings 
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in the breasts of our hearers. But, if our devotional feelings are 
habitually languid, if our hearts do not teach our lips, it is, perhaps, 
advisable to aim at nothing beyond a monotonous solemnity, rather 
than, by affecting what we do not feel, to incur the certain displeasure 
of our Master, and the probable contempt of our most judicious 
hearers. If we have no thoughts or feelings that glow, it is worse than 
useless to affect ‘ words that burn.’ 

“Another fault, which is not unfrequently found in our devotional 
performances, I know not how to describe better than by saying, that 
it consists in praying more like an awakened, but still impenitent, sin- 
ner, or more as such a character might be supposed to pray, than like 
areal Christian. Different causes, probably, tend to the adoption of 
this method. Some are apparently led to it by doubts respecting their 
own character. They often suspect that they are not truly pious, and, 
therefore, fear to utter the language of a pious heart. Others seem to 
adopt it in consequence of false humility. They fear it would be 
thought indicative of pride, should they use expressions which intimate 
that they think themselves to be the real disciples of Christ. A third 
class probably adopt this method with a view to offer prayers in which 
awakened, but still impenitent, sinners may join. But, whatever may 
be the motives which lead to the adoption of such a method, it is, 
I conceive, a fault which ought to be avoided. It is, indeed, a common, 
and, with some limitation, a just remark, that a minister is the mouth 
of his people to God. It is, however, of the pious part of his congre- 
gation, only, that he is the mouth. His prayer, then, should be 
the echo, not of an impenitent, but of a pious heart, to the voice 
of God. He should pray with those who are pious, and for those who 
are not so. Instead of praying that himself, and those who unite with 
him, may exercise the feelings of a Christian, he should explicitly 
express those feelings. This is necessary for his own sake, if he 
be truly pious ; for, if he be so, he cannot sincerely utter the language 
of an impenitent heart. It is necessary for the sake of his pious 
hearers ; for while he is attempting to form a prayer in which all may 
join, he will utter many expressions in which they cannot unite. 
It is also necessary even for the sake of his impenitent hearers ; 


- for it is highly important for them to be convinced, that they 


do not, and, with their present feelings, cannot pray ; and nothing will 
tend more effectually to convince them of this important truth, than 
listening to prayers in which truly pious feelings and holy exercises are 
distinctly expressed. 

“For similar reasons, it is desirable that we should not always pray 
in a manner suited only to inexperienced, weak, or declining Christians. 
Instead of descending to their standard, we must endeavour to raise 
them to ours. If we wish our people to feel dissatisfied with their 
present attainments, and to become eminent Christians, we must 
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accustom them to hear the devotional language of eminent Christians, 
by uttering such language in our prayers, if, indeed, we can do it with- 
out uttering what we do not feel. As an eagle tempts her young to 
soar higher than they would dare to do were they not encouraged by 
her example, so the minister of Christ should, occasionally at least, 
allure his people to the higher region of devotion, by taking a bolder 
flight than usual, and uttering the language of strong faith, ardent 
love, unshaken confidence, assured hope, and rapturous gratitude, 
admiration, and joy. Some of his hearers can, probably, at all times 
follow him, and many others who at first tremble and hesitate ; many, 
who would scarcely dare adopt the same language in their closets, will 
gradually catch the sacred flame ; their hearts will burn within them. 
While their pastor leads the way, they will mount up, as on eagles’ 
wings, toward heaven, and return from the house of prayer, not cold 
and languid, as they entered, but glowing with the fires of devotion. 
In this, as well as in other respects, it will in some measure be, ‘like 
priest, like people.’ If we thus strike the golden harp of devotion, we 
shall soon find our pious hearers able to accompany us through its 
whole compass of sound, from the low notes of humble, penitential 
sorrow, up to the high, heart-thrilling tones of rapturous joy, admira- 
tion, love, and praise, which are in union with the harps of the 
redeemed before the throne. 

** Another fault, sometimes found in devotional performances which 
are otherwise unexceptionable, is the want of sufficient particularity. 
Indeed, most of our public prayers are too general. They bring so 
much into view, that nothing is seen distinctly. It is well known, 
that, if we except sublime and terrible objects, nothing affects the 
mind, unless it be clearly and distinctly perceived. If the most 
admired descriptive poems, and those which produce the greatest effect 
upon our feelings, be carefully examined, it will be found that they 
derive their power to affect us almost entirely from a minute and 
striking description of a few judiciously-selected particulars. It is the 
same with our devotional performances. We may praise God, or con- 
fess sin, or pray for mercy, or return thanks for Divine favour, in a 
general way, without being ourselves affected, and without exciting the 
affections of our hearers. But when we descend to particulars, the 
effect is different. The mind receives, drop after drop, till it is full. 
We should, therefore, aim at as great a degree of particularity, as the 
time allotted us, and the variety of topics on which we must touch, 
will allow. Especially it is important, that we enter deeply and par- 
ticularly into every part of Christian experience, and lay open all the 
minute ramifications, and almost imperceptible workings of the pious 
heart, in its various situations, and thus show our hearers to themselves 
in every point of view. In a word, our public prayers should resemble, 
as nearly as propriety will allow, the breathings of an humbie, judicious, 
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and fervently-pious Christian, in his private devotions. The prayer of 
the pulpit differs too much—it should differ as little as possible—from 
the prayer of the closet. A neglect in this particular often renders 
our performances uninteresting and unacceptable to those whom we 
should most desire to gratify. 

‘Such, I conceive, are the principal defects, which are most fre- 
quently found in our devotional performances. It is obvious that they 
are all occasioned, either wholly or in part, by a languid state of 
devotional feeling ; and the only effectual remedy is to be sought in 
the diligent cultivation of a frame of temper habitually devout. That 
a minister may lead the devotions of his people in the most suitable 
and edifying manner, it seems indispensable that he should possess a 
mind deeply imbued with Divine truth ; a mind, into the very frame 
and texture of which the doctrines of revelation are wrought ; and a 
heart thoroughly broken and humbled for sin, and tremblingly alive 
to the voice of God, and ever glowing with celestial fire. He who, with 
such a mind, and such a heart, Jives much in his closet, ‘ praying,’ as 
the apostle expresses it, ‘in the Holy Ghost,’ and habitually imploring 
his assistance to help his infirmities, will always lead the devotions of 
his people in a judicious, edifying, and acceptable manner ; nor will he 
need the aid of a precomposed form. In his prayers, as well as in his 
sermons, he will constantly bring out of his treasury things new and 
old. But if our hearts will not pray, or teach us in what manner to 
cry to our heavenly Father and Redeemer, our understandings must ; 
and we must either compose or borrow forms for that purpose. How 
far, in this case, we can be considered as called to the work of the 
ministry, or fitted for it, is not for me to say; but, surely, he who can 
contemplate the wonders of creation, and yet find nothing to say to 
his Maker ; still more, he who can meditate on the mysteries of re- 
deeming love, and behold the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
without feeling praises ready to burst spontaneously from his lips, has 
some reason to fear that he possesses little of the spirit of heaven, and 
that he has never learned that new song which none can learn but those 
who are redeemed from the earth ; for, with reference to this subject, 
it may be emphatically said, in the words of inspiration, ‘the heart of 
the wise teacheth his mouth, and addeth learning to his lips.’ ’’ * 


* The influence of the heart upon the devotional exercises of the pulpit, was 
strikingly displayed in the case of the Rev. Cornelius Winter. Mr. Jay, in his 
‘“‘ Memoirs ” of that excellent man, says: “‘I have heard many pray, but I never 
heard one that prayed entirely like him. I never knew him at a loss for a word, or 
using a word improperly. Such was the copiousness, such the flexibility of his 
talent, that, without any premeditation, he could perfectly accommodate his language 
to every occurrence. He introduced little things with dignity, and delicate ones 
without offence. This gave him great advantages, as he was enabled at all 
times to notice, very affectionately, the various and minute circumstances of his 
people. Were some to attempt this, who possess not his richness and ease of diction, 
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ON LOW VIEWS OF CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGE AND 
ENJOYMENT. 
Ir is a very frequent complaint amongst Christians, that ‘the saints 
do not live up to their privileges ;” that, in outward prosperity, they 
are too fondly attached to the good things of this life; and in adver- 
sity they bemoan the loss of them, in a manner rather inconsistent 
with the profession that their treasure is in heaven. Those who pro- 
fess to be “risen with Christ,” still set their affections on things on 
the earth ; and while with due orthodoxy they sing,— 
“ Why should the children of a king 
Go mourning all their days ?” 

seem nevertheless to think, that a mournful resignation is all that can 
justly be expected of them, amid the trials and disappointments of this 
life. 

Now, as all professing Christians will freely admit that this temper 
of mind is wrong, it especially behoves the teachers of the church to 
avoid giving any encouragement to it ; either by dwelling too little on 
the glorious privileges of the children of God, or by too sympathetically 
condoling with them on the loss or privation of worldly possessions. 
The following extract from one of Emerson’s ‘‘ Essays,”’ though some- 
thing of a caricature, may afford a useful hint to young preachers, as 
revealing how such a train of thought affects a man of great power, 
but who has, we fear, little sympathy with revealed truth. 

**I was lately confirmed in these desires, by hearing a sermon at 
church. The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in 
the ordinary manner the doctrine of the last judgment. He assumed 
that judgment is not executed in this world; that the wicked are 
successful ; that the good are miserable; and then urged from reason 
and from Scripture a compensation to be made to both parties in the 
next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this 
doctrine. As far as I could observe, when the meeting broke up, they 
separated without remark on the sermon. 

‘Yet what was the import of this teaching? What did the preacher 
mean by saying that the good are miserable in the present life? Was 
it that houses and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are had 








it would only embarrass them, and render them formal and absurd, J am persuaded, 
that much of his devotional fluency arose from the state of his heart : ‘ for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ The purity and fervour of his benevo- 
lence, made his tongue as the pen of a ready writer. We can easily plead for those 
we love, and he loved all he beheld. In one of his letters he beautifully remarks, in 
allusion to the words of our Saviour, ‘ that when he looked down upon the congrega- 
tion, he saw everywhere his brother, his sister, his mother.’ No wonder such a man 
could pray or preach. The Sabbath morning he was more than ordinarily devo- 
tional, and commonly indulged himself at length, especially in intercession ; at other 
times, he was rather short.”—Memoirs, pp. 213, 214. 
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by unprincipled men, whilst the saints are poor and despised; and that 
a compensation is to be made to these last hereafter, by giving the like 
gratifications another day—bank-stock and doubloons, venison and 
champagne? This must be the compensation intended ; for what else? 
Is it that they are to have leave to pray and praise? to love and serve 
men? Why, that they can do now. The legitimate inference the 
disciple would draw, was—‘ We are to have such a good time as the 
sinners have now ;’ or, to push it to its extreme import—‘ You sin 
now ; we shall sin by and by; we would sin now if we could ; not 
being successful, we expect our revenge to-morrow.’ 

“« The fallacy lay in the immense concession that the bad are success- 
ful; that justice is not done now. The blindness of the preacher 
consisted in deferring to the base estimate of the market of what con- 
stitutes a manly success, instead of confronting and convicting the 
world from the truth: announcing the presence of the soul, the omni- 
potence of the wise; and so establishing the standard of good and 
ill, of success and falsehood, and summoning the dead to its present 
tribunal.’”’* H. 


ON CHRISTIANS FAILING IN BUSINESS. 


Bankruptcy is become a common thing. It is so common, that unless 
the case be marked with flagrant iniquity, the bankrupt loses no 
cast in society. He settles his affairs, gets his certificate, soon 
furnishes another genteel house, commences business again, and meets 
his townsmen and creditors, as coolly as if nothing had happened. 
That such a thing should occur with unprincipled, ungodly men, is not 
a matter of surprise ; but that men professing, and calling themselves 
Christians, should act in such a manner, is deeply to be deplored. It 
has been remarked, whether true or not, that a very large proportion 
of failures in business, takes place among persons making pretensions 
to religion. If the affirmation be true, it is a thing much to be 
lamented ; if not, it may serve as a salutary admonition to Christians, 
to “owe no man any thing,” lest the offence of the world should 
be excited against the Gospel. It must, however, be admitted, 
that within a few years, there have been failures in business, among 
men who have been esteemed as real Christians, to a very considerable 
extent. 

There is not a town in the kingdom, nor, perhaps, a denomination of 
Christians, in which there may not be found persons who have failed in 
trade. How many banks have stopped ; how many commercial houses 
have closed; how many little tradesmen have either compounded 
or failed entirely? and all these different classes have furnished their 
quota of professedly religious men. 

There are many causes which produce this evil. Sometimes Provi- 


* Essays by R. W. Emerson, of Concord, Massachusetts. Essay iii. 
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dence permits it to occur. If, for instance, a bank fails, the calamity 
affects many an honest man, and the failure consequent, is a thing 
which he had neither wisdom to foresee, nor ability to prevent. Such 
cases call for sympathy, and not for censure. Still, the little stream of 
trouble may have flown from a very corrupt fountain ; and the original 
failure may have been any thing but a direct providential act. 
The causes in variety of cases are to be attributed not to the providence 
of God, but to the misguided judgment, or the sinful inclinations 
of man. 

How many fail from embarking in speculations. Instead of learn- 
ing the Scriptural lesson, “ Let every one abide in his proper calling ;” 
the man steps out of his line ; and some tempting share, in a mine, a 
canal, a joint-stock company, a railroad, induces him to try the 
little gain he has made in his own business, in another way, till, at last, 
he not only loses that, but fails in his business, and injures his cre- 
ditors. Many fail, not for want of business, but from making haste to 
be rich. The man who uses his one talent well, generally finds, by 
the blessing of God, that it gains one other talent; but the man 
that will be rich, falls into a snare. 

Some fail in business, to use a quaint phrase, by “beginning where 
they should leave off.’ Many open a shop, under the idea, that 
they must keep pace with the times ; and the middle-class tradesman, 
who was doing well, embarks in a larger way. He takes a new 
house ; puts in a new shop-window ; fits it out with plate-glass ; fills it 
with splendid articles ; gets, at last, a large dead stock. His movement 
has given the hint of prosperity; another hears of it, opens another 
shop ; his trade becomes divided ; his returns are not greater than 
before ; his heavy stock must be paid for ; and now comes the issue— 
this misguided judgment brings him, at last, to a compounding with the 
creditors. If the man had learned, in whatsoever state he was, there- 
with to be content, he might have saved his property, been free 
from trouble, and have paid his debts honourably. 

In some cases, failures occur through the ill-management of domestic 
affairs. The extravagance of living; the costliness of the table ; the 
splendour of the apparel ; the keeping of the house “a little way out 
of the city,”’ all produce the evil. The men who died rich, about forty 
or fifty years ago, never kept two houses till they had been many years 
in business. They, and their wives, and their children, lived in the 
“house of business,” and were quite as healthy as their suburban 
posterity. 

But may not many of these things be attributed to the want of per- 
sonal piety’? If there be any religion, is it not lamentably deficient ? 
These persons are not backward in helping religious societies ; but 
if you look for their attendance at Divine worship in the week ; if you 
look for the orderly piety, which marks a well-regulated religious 
family ; if you search for experimental religion, such as bespeaks 
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its existence, in tones and feelings, corresponding with ‘‘Cardiphonia ;” 
you will fail in finding it: and may not this be a cause why men 
failin business? The world is their idol. Their unconscious worship 
is to Mammon; and, like the children of Israel, “they fear God, 
and serve Baal.” This state of things is so dishonouring to God, 
that it is painful to advert to the fact. But we must see the evil 
to remedy it. 

All these causes produce failure in business; and it behoves a 
good, holy man of God, to be thoughtful of his position, that if 
the calamity befall him, it may appear to be providential, and not 
sinful. 

A Christian man of business should ‘look well to the state of 
his flocks and his herds.” He should consider the evil which a failure 
inflicts upon himself, the world, and the church ; he should reflect on 
the consequences which such things produce in ungodly minds. If a 
professing Christian fails, that man may confirm some in infidelity ; 
excite the scorn of others, against evangelical religion ; and strengthen 
the honest, upright man, in his deep-rooted self-righteousness ; besides 
which, it may have such an effect on the minds of the creditors, that if 
any one happens to be a Christian, he may be unsettled in his 
communion with any church to which the debtor belongs ; and if he be 
a worldly man, he may resolve never to attempt a profession of religion, 
rather than use it as a mantle to cover the great inconsistency, if 
not the real dishonesty of the conduct. Let Christian tradesmen look 
well to their affairs ; keep their hearts with all diligence ; and cultivate 
whatsoever things are honest in the sight of all men; and instead 
of the bitterness expressed against religious men, the light would 
shine, and God be glorified. Goop Works. 


IS ODD FELLOWSHIP COMPATIBLE WITH CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP ? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Srr,—It is a fact universally known, and therefore familiar to your 
readers, that a society of men exists at Manchester, under the title of 
‘* Odd Fellows,” and that very extensively throughout England, there 
are branches or lodges established, somewhat on the principle of benefit 
societies. It is not my intention to expatiate on the objects of the 
society, nor the rules by which it is governed, but only to state a few 
facts as to the practice of the fraternity, in order to solicit an answer 
to the question at the head of this letter. 

But, first, I may state, that the ‘Manchester Unity” boasts of 
having initiated into its order thousands of gentlemen, magistrates, 
members of parliament, noblemen, peers, clergymen, and Christians. 
It is not my province to inquire how consistently the first five person- 
ages may bear the name, wear the badge, and glory in the brotherhood 
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of ‘‘ Odd Fellows ;”’ and with respect to clergymen, meaning exclusively 
those of the church established by law, (for I have never heard of a 
dissenting clergyman becoming one of the body,) I do not consider your 
Magazine to be the suited medium for such discussion. I have, there- 
fore, only to do with the last class, viz., Christians, and more especially 
with those who are members of Congregational and Wesleyan churches. 
That there are such persons, who are not only members, but village- 
preachers, class-leaders, and Sabbath-school teachers, who are to be 
found in this Odd Fraternity may be doubted by some, but the writer 
knows this to be fact not only cognizant to, but mourned over by some 
of his fellow-Christians. 

Now, very briefly, for the practice above referred to. 

One evening every week the Odd Fellows spend together, usually at 
a public house, ostensibly to transact the business of the lodge ; but it 
is also to speak—to compliment—to drink—to give the toast and song. 
These meetings, or lodges, may open with utmost regularity, with busi- 
ness-like order and precision, with gentlemanly courtesy and respect ; 
but how do they close? Let the wife, the mother, the sister, testify 
of the reception of the drunken husband, or the excited son or brother, 
at the midnight hour; let the policeman bear his testimony to the 
advice, caution, and aid, he has afforded the brethren in their return 
home from a meeting composed (a few hours before) of gentlemen, 
magistrates, clergymen, and Christians. That the rules do not encou- 
rage riot, intoxication, or midnight revelry, I readily grant ; but that 
the practices of the members too frequently accords with these state- 
ments, I can as easily prove. Of course, I do not charge the members 
of Christian churches, who are Odd Fellows, with these immoralities, 
but their giving their sanction to, and being present at, meetings where 
these things originate, and thus mingling with worldly men, not inci- 
dentally in business, but professedly as ‘‘ brethren, ’’ appears unbecom- 
ing their character as followers of Christ. 

The festivals held annually, or more frequently, with processions of 
the brethren, with all their paraphenalia, are equally exceptionable, as 
leading more publicly to dissipation and vanity. How can the Sabbath- 
school teacher caution his charge against attending the wakes or feasts 
of Easter or Whitsuntide, so common in rural districts, while he himself 
has formed part of a puppet-show parading the town, with his sash, 
apron, and other ornaments constituting the “regalia of the order!’ 
How can the class-leader or village-preacher urge on others the duty 
of nonconformity to this present evil world, and of having “ no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather to reprove them,” 
while they are openly joined te a worldly community, and hesitate not 
to designate their “Fellows,” irrespective of character, “beloved bre- 
thren!’ My reply is—Consistently they cannot! and my conviction 
is strengthened by reference to such passages of Divine truth as the 
following: ‘Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
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world.” —‘“‘ What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
and what communion hath light with darkness?’ &¢.—‘ Wherefore 
come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord.” —*‘ This 
I say therefore, and testify in the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not 
as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their mind.”—“ Pure religion, 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this,—to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.””—** Know ye not, that the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God!”—“ For if after ye have escaped the pol- 
lutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, ye are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter 
end is worse with you than the beginning.” 

I have, Sir, been solicited to become an Odd Fellow by those of the 
world, and those of the church, who are united together in this fellow- 
ship ; but such considerations as the above, have hitherto prevented my 
joining their ranks. For my own guidance, therefore, and that of many 
others, who are, I doubt not, in similar circumstances, I earnestly beg 
your opinion on the question which stands at the commencement of 
this letter. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully yours, 
A Constant Reaper, anp A Memser or A CurisTIAN CuurRcH.* 





RUTH AND NAOMI. 


Like the vanishing morning dew, 
Alas! he has left us, mother, 
Were my tears for the dead so few 
That thou biddest me smile on another ? 


Since we all have sorrowed, so 
My heart has grown, 
Underneath the touch of woe, 
Into nought but tenderness ;— 
For ah! too early have I known 
How doubly deep is that distress 
Which makes us lone. 


* The Editor has no acquaintance with the association to which his correspondent 
refers ; but its very title might startle a thoughtful man. ‘“ Fellowship” implies 
equality, and the word “ Odd,” as Horne Tooke has observed, relates to pairing: we 
say, an odd man, or an odd notion: and we mean, without a fellow, unmatched, not 
such another. So that “ Odd Fellows’ is acontradiction in terms. Then if fellow- 
ship supposes an equality, surely it does not become Christians, who are styled “ the 
sons of God,”’—“ the fellow-citizens of saints,’"—“a peculiar people,”—“ a royal 
priesthood,” &c.,—to stoop to voluntary associations with worldly-minded men. 
Such associations must be formed by reason of a similarity of opinions, tastes, and 
habits, or, on account of some worldly advantage supposed to accrue therefrom: if 
the first,does it not indicate a very low state of religion? if the latter, is it not turn- 
ing aside to “crooked ways,” on which the blessing of God cannot be expected to 
rest? The apostle Paul, 1 Cor. v. 9—11, wisely intimates, that while we cannot avoid 
intercourse with irreligious men in the world, yet that it is our duty to avoid all 
unnecessary and voluntary association with them. And the texts quoted by “A 
Constant Reader,” seem to the Editor conclusive against it. 
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POETRY :——-RUTH AND NAOMI, 


I could not leave a widowed bird 
To languish in the dreary wood, 
Where every wind and bough that stirred 
Would rudely mock her solitude ; 
I could not leave the childless tree 
Whose infant leaves cold winds had slain, 
If once its shade had sheltered me— 
And how can I abandon thee? 


Then cease thy prayer—’tis cold—'tis vain, 
Thou know’st me not, thou can’st not know, 
If thou can’st deem my heart could grow 
So hard with pain. 
Oh! I have come to love all sadness, 
All that once had 
The happy look and light of gladness, 
Because ’tis sad. 


With sorrow like to mine :— 
The cloud that darkly lies, 
When day’s last gleams decline, 

Of light forlorn ; 
The starlight’s waning eyes 
Dim in the morn; 
The memories that arise 
Searching for joys now fled ; 
Even those heavy sighs, 
Which when our smiles are dead 
Are always born. 


And love I these, and can I leave thee ? 
Ah, no! there is a harmony,— 
A strain of sad thoughts floating by, 
That blends our souls in one fond grief,— 


I’ll share the darkest thoughts that grieve thee, 


And whisper, where I can, relief. 


Our Moab hills are dear to me, 
My home is dear, 
But more I love to weep with thee, 
Or dry that tear. 
The grief that sits within thine eye, 
That silver hair above thy brow, 
The lip beloved, that smiles not now, 
Have made me thine eternally ;— 
And where thou goest I will go, 
And where thou diest I will die, 
The dust that hideth thee below 
On me shall lie. 
They say thy God in heaven above 
Can comfort when the heart is sore, 
Then Him thou lovest let me love 


For evermore ! 
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REVIEWS. 


The Advancement of Religion the Claim of the Times. By Andrew 
Reed, D.D. 8vo, pp. 399. London: Snow, 1843. 


THE present aspect of public affairs furnishes materials for grave and 
thoughtful deliberation. It is apparent that conflicting elements are 
at work, both in the political and religious world; and how the 
struggle may terminate, it is not very easy to decide. Conjecture is 
fruitful ; expectation is alive ; the hopes of some are buoyant and flat- 
tering; while the fears of others are dark and foreboding. For our- 
selves, we entertain no gloomy anticipations: the excited elements, we 
believe, will ultimately yield to the pacific mandate of Him, who com- 
mandeth even the wind and the sea, and they obey him. The troubled 
waters, by a sanatory process, will only effectuate purity and health. 
If turbulent influences do agitate the surface of the stream, there is a 
depth to which their fury cannot reach ; and we have full confidence 
in the all-subduing influence of Christianity, which, pouring oil upon 
the ruffled bosom, shall calin it to repose: yes; religion is our anchor, 
our hope, our salvation: we have little fear for our country, and none 
for Christianity. But if there ever was a period, that demanded the 
active and simultaneous efforts of Christian men, that period is the pre- 
sent. We should precipitate our differences, and obey the call to 
union—we should consolidate our strength, and bring the aggregate 
force of Christian principle, character, and zeal, to bear upon the revolt- 
ing masses of ungodliness around us: in a word, the advancement of 
religion is the claim of the times. We speak from a careful examina- 
tion of the work before us, when we record it as our deliberate opinion, 
that the times do not more powerfully claim the advancement of reli- 
gion, than the volume on our table is adapted to promote it. We 
know not any work in this department of literature, which will bear 
comparison with this publication: the spirit and temper which pervade 
it, bespeak a mind richly imbued with devout feeling, and overlooking 
the confines of party, is intent only upon the salvation of the world. 
The volume comprises ten lectures. The subject of the first is—‘‘ The 
Advancement of Religion desirable.” Motto: “Thy kingdom come.” 
The great principle laid down, and uniformly kept in view throughout 
these lectures, is the advancement of religion; and the details into 
which this principle is amplified, comprise every form in which religion 
is embodied, andin which it is capable of progression. Dr. R. defines 
what religion is ; explains what is meant by its advancement; and shows 
that advancement is desirable. But while the abstract proposition thus 
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laid down, may secure the unhesitating acquiescence of men of every 
shade of religious opinion, still its practical importance is not sufficiently 
felt, so as to touch the springs of action, and thus prompt to exertion, in 
some degree commensurate with the pressing demands of a sinful world. 
The following statement is perfectly astounding, and nothing more need 
be suggested to secure at once the sympathy, the prayers, and the 
efforts of a Christian population: Dr. Reed observes, ‘‘ Those who bear 
the Christian name under any form may be computed at two hundred 
millions. Of these, about eighty millions may be considered Protestant ; 
and of the whole Protestant community, it would be making a liberal 
allowance to say, that there are twenty millions living truly under the 
influence of that religion they profess. But twenty millions is so small 
an amount, as compared with the world’s population, that it scarcely 
affects the aggregate sum; and it may still be said, that there are 
eight hundred millions of beings on our earth who are neglecting the 
great end of life, and the great and adorable Being, who is the single 
fountain of life and blessedness.”"—p. 1). 

Whatever view we take of mankind,—whether, as possessing true 
religion, but requiring advancement; or as exhibiting some of the 
varied forms of religion, but defective in spirit; or as being destitute 
of religion altogether,—the Gospel, and that alone, is admirably adapted 
to meet the circumstances, and relieve the wants of all. Every other 
system elaborated by the ingenuity of man, wearing perchance the im- 
press of hoary antiquity, entwined it may be with the habits, manners, 
and customs of its former admirers, is gradually falling into desuetude 
and ruin; unable, after the lapse of years, to abide the test of utility, to 
which every false system must ultimately submit. Modern invention 
has been called into exercise and a “‘ new moral world,” has emerged 
from the chaos of darkness and corruption, which the rising tide of 
truth threatens to overwhelm, while the ark of God shall survive its 
destruction. To this new expedient Dr. R. thus beautifully refers :— 
“More recently, schemes have been devising, which are to bring to 
society a true worship and true felicity. And much has been said of 
the dignity and perfectibility of human nature ; and much of existing 
institutions, as the fatal barrier to our progress. And marriage has 
been denounced as a prejudice; property as a usurpation; and the 
Bible as an obsolete book ; and men are promised to be introduced to 
a ‘new moral world,’ in which they are to find their character in cir- 
cumstances, their honour in the worship of the God of nature, and 
their harmony in having all things common amongst themselves. A 
new moral world! and on such premises! and with the vaunt of man’s 
perfeetibility! Vain and visionary fancies! Abortions of a sickly 
imagination and a corrupt heart! too feeble to do harm or preserve 
life. While we speak of them they expire. Though they flatter 
human passions, they cannot sustain human hope. Like the insigni- 
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ficant wave on the great waters, they appear and dazzle for an instant, 
and then disappear for ever, leaving all beneath as cold and as dark as 
it was before!”—p. 18. Dr. R. shows that the means employed ; the 
facilities afforded ; the advanced state of civil and religious liberty ; 
prevailing peace ; extended commerce ; the result of the advancement 
of religion to ourselves, to our dearest connexions, to the church uni- 
versal, to the world, to heaven and eternity; every view we take of 
circumstances and events—of the present and the future, render the 
advancement of religion supremely desirable and imperative. 

The subject of the second lecture is—‘‘ The Advancement of Religion in 
the Person.” Motto: “Tarry ye—until ye be endued with power from 
on high.” Some excellent and appropriate remarks will be found in 
this lecture. Dr. R. shows not only the indispensable necessity of 
sterling piety in those who would be efficient co-workers with God in 
the conversion of the world ; but of an elevated state of devout feeling 
and moral purity ; and directs attention to certain particulars essential 
to advancement in personal religion, and the means adapted to pro- 
mote it. We would strongly recommend the thoughtful and prayerful 
perusal of this lecture, as a qualification for the work of faith and 
labour of love, which conscience may suggest, or the word of God 
enjoin. It is fitted to awaken the drowsy professor—to startle into life 
and activity the supine—to minister the pabulum vite to the ordinary 
Christian, and hence, to promote the vigour and manliness of spiritual 
life ; and by communicating a fresh impulse, to prepare the mind for 
untried and uncontemplated efforts. We have noticed some forms of 
expressions in this and other parts of the volume, which are scarcely in 
keeping with the author’s theological views, and quite at variance with 
his adopted phraseology on other occasions ; we dispute, for instance, 
the accuracy of the following representations: ‘ He clothes existing and 
acknowledged truths, with new light and power ;” and speaking of a 
pastor of ‘‘talents and fruitfulness,” who during his ministry, it 
appears, had been lead to perceive more vividly, and to feel more power- 
fully, the important doctrine of the Saviour’s mediation, he says, “The 
grand truth of the mediation of Christ broke on his mind with over- 
whelming light and glory: and in the same category we must place 
the oft-repeated, and almost axiomatic phrase, “the Scripture is a 
sealed book.”—p. 167. In connexion with the above, but bearing an 
aspect widely different, we have the subjoined statements: ‘‘ Theology 
is a spiritual science ; and it can be seen only by a spiritual faculty, 
and through a spiritual medium.” The failure or success in fixing 
upon the true meaning of Scripture, must be ascribed to the measure 
of spiritual acumen possessed, as Dr. R. very properly remarks, ‘‘ Two 
expositors of the Holy Scriptures shall be equally aeute, equally learned, 
equally industrious ; the one shall give you the just sense, and the 
other shall fail of it. What is the reason? Simply, that the one has 
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a more spiritual apprehension of the truth.”’—p. 166. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the light, power, and glory of Divine truths, are 
unchangeably the same, and the degrees of clearness with which they 
are discerned, depend upon the degree of spiritual perception with 
which the mind is endowed. The features of loveliness and beauty, 
impressed upon the outstretched landscape before us, are precisely the 
same, though the mists of the morning hang over them, or the dark- 
ened vision of the beholder hides them from view. We may perhaps 
incur the charge of fastidiousness in suggesting these remarks, but as 
they have relation to important truth, we cannot deem them altogether 
impertinent : accuracy of expression is subordinate only to correctness 
of thought ; the spirit, force, and beauty of the one may be essentially 
damaged by the negligence of the other: language should express 
neither more or less than it is intended to convey, and be so carefully 
selected, as to become a faithful exponent of our ideas. 

The third lecture is on “ The Advancement of Religion by Personal 
Effort.” Motto: “Let him that heareth say, Come.” The import- 
ance of the subject discussed in this portion of the volume, appears, 
by the request expressed for the distinct publication of this lecture, in 
a cheaper form, for more general circulation. Should any of our 
readers lack the means of securing the volume itself, we trust they will 
not fail to possess this valuable fragment of it, which will supply the 
needful impetus to benevolent action, and direct to the right perform- 
ance of it ; in fact, it may be used as the Christian’s vade mecum, in 
his efforts to do good. The advice it contains is solid and judicious, 
the result of thought and experience. Objections are met, and wisely 
disposed of ; motives to engage in the work are selected, and pressed 
with no ordinary fervour; and encouragements are plentifully sup- 
plied, that the mind might not be overborne with difficulties, and yield 
ere the important work be accomplished. The conversion of souls is 
to be sought, and nothing more ; that is, we must seek to make Chris- 
tians, and not sectarians; to secure a convert to the Gospel, not a 
proselyte to a party ; to be satisfied with nothing less than a sound 
and indisputable conversion. Dr. R. encounters a mistake, which it 
is feared too many indulge, in entertaining favourable opinions, where 
there are no decided indications of true piety; thus cheating them- 
selves into the belief that hopeful symptoms exist, because there is a 
negation of active vices, and the flowing drapery of a moral decorum, 
serving to blind the eyes and complete the delusion. We should heed 
the lesson taught by the revolving seasons, that while there can be no 
fruit without blossom, there may be blossom without fruit. It may be 
affirmed of every man, that he is, or he is not converted ; we know of 
no middle state, no neutral ground : there are shades of character both 
in worldly and religious men ; but up to the point of conversion, all 
are ungodly, and beyond that point all are religious ; the transition from 
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one state to the other is instantaneous, and all subsequent improve- 
ment progressive. To convert others is the province of converted men ; 
let him that heareth say, Come: there is work enough in the field of 
Christian labour for all, and departments suitable for all. None need 
stand idle because there is no work, or because he may not work, but 
because he will not work ; to all it is said, “‘ Go work in my vineyard.” 

Some remarks occur in this lecture in the subject of lay-agency, 
which, while it is admitted a diversity of opinion exists, there seems 
little difficulty or doubt, respecting its necessity and propriety, in the 
mind of the author himself. In the sentiment expressed by Dr. R. 
we most cordially concur, namely, that lay-agency is as extensive as 
lay piety. In the records of the early church we are distinctly 
informed, that on the persecution that arose about Stephen, the church 
which was at Jerusalem were all scattered abroad through the regions 
of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles; that they (the church) 
went every where preaching the Lord Jesus, that the hand of the Lord 
was with them, and a great number believed and turned unto the Lord. 
Dr. Dick observes, that the first person among the dispersed disciples, 
that began to preach, was Philip, an evangelist, who sustained an extra- 
ordinary office, inferior only to the apostles ; that when Antioch is again 
mentioned, we read that there were prophets and teachers in that city, 
among whom we find Lucius, a man of Cyrene. He thinks it highly 
probable, that he was one of those Cyreneans by whom the church at 
Antioch was founded ; and he says it is a natural inference, from his 
being a prophet or teacher, that the rest were likewise prophets, or 
persons invested with some ecclesiastical office; and that all those, 
who went every where preaching the word, were possessed of the 
same authority. Unless we can acquiesce in such an improbable con- 
jecture, that every member of this scattered church bore some official 
character, we are necessarily compelled to acknowledge, that lay- 
agency enjoys the venerable sanction of primitive practice ; and that 
the results of that agency exhibit the imprimatur of Divine approval. 
Piety prepares for action, and renders action not optional but obliga- 
tory, and when put forth in the fear of God, with reliance upon the 
Divine Spirit, shall not fail of success. 

The fourth lecture is—‘‘ The Advancement of Religion in the Family.” 
Motto: ‘‘ Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto 
their children.” In this lecture the author directs to the method in 
which we may look for this advancement ; and then to the inducements 
disposing us to it. The diligent cultivation of piety in the parents is 
considered, in the attempt to urge and promote the advancement of 
religion in the household. Maternal influence, especially, as its nature 
is good or evil, must have a salutary or pernicious effect, in the forma- 
tion of early habits; and will tend materially to mould the character 
of the rising generation. It is of unspeakable importance that the 
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heads of families should be one in counsel, purpose, and effort ; and 
special caution should be observed, lest occasion be afforded, by practical 
indiscretions, for the bitter and sarcastic retort, ‘‘ Physician, heal thy- 
self.” Some very valuable observations are found in this lecture, 
which commend themselves to the devout consideration of all whom 
Providence has placed, as parents, in the responsible position of 
instructors and guardians of youth. The right management of a 
family, is obviously not a very easy task ; and in the present day, when 
so much laxity of discipline and morals prevail, and such contagious 
examples of dissoluteness every where abound, the difficulties increase, 
and the duty becomes more onerous. The directions here given, the 
inducements suggested, and encouragements supplied, will tend greatly 
to assist the heads of families in their efforts to promote the advance- 
ment of religion in their respective circles. 

The fifth lecture is—‘* The Advancement of Religion by the Ministry.” 
Motto: ‘‘ Knowing therefore the terrors of the Lord, we persuade 
men.” This lecture is replete with sound practical wisdom, and will 
amply repay a close and applicatory perusal. We envy not the posses- 
sion of that mind, on whom it does not tell, with something more than 
ordinary force. It is pervaded throughout with a spirit, which fire 
from heaven alone could enkindle. If our ministry was constructed 
upon a model such as this lecture exhibits, what results might not be 
anticipated! Without exposing ourselves to the charge of overheated 
extravagance, we should prognosticate a change in the moral and 
spiritual aspect of the church, and the world, from comparative barren- 
ness, to fruitfulness and beauty. Dr. R. has fully stated the subject 
of the ministry ; the manner in which it is to be exercised, and the 
motive which should stimulate us in this service ; and it must be con- 
ceded, that he has done justice to the theme he has handled, and 
acquitted himself like a master in Israel. In discussing the manner in 
which the ministry is to be exercised, Dr. R. observes, that to be per- 
suasive, it must be more enlightened. Knowledge to a minister is 
indispensable ; his acquisitions must all be consecrated to the Saviour, 
and made tributary to the great ends of the Gospel. It must be more 
ardent. ‘Think not,” he says, “ that we are pleading for noise, for 
extravagance, for mere physical excitement, or for the affectation of 
feeling, where nothing is felt. No; we are asking only for earnestness 
—deep earnestness—an earnestness in some measure proportioned to 
the grandeur of the subject we have to display, the tremendous 
interests which are at stake, and the unutterable responsibility of the 
minister who has to plead them. We should feel the truth, and make 
it to be felt.”—p. 168. 

We should have much pleasure in supplying copious extracts from 
this admirable discourse, but our limits will not allow. We must 
pass over much that deserves remark, but cannot omit a brief notice of 
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one feature in a more persuasive ministry, that it should be more extem- 
poraneous. Dr. R. does not stand forward as the apologist of a hasty 
and immature preparation for the pulpit, he contends only for more 
‘freedom in presenting the fruits of previous study.” He opposes, 
and we think on solid and sufficient grounds, the practice of reading 
sermons ; a practice which we regret has much increased among us, 
and which, we are quite sure, scarcely secures an approving minority. 
In entering our caveat against this practice, we are conscious of treading 
upon delicate ground, and were it not from a conviction, that the effi- 
ciency of the pulpit is impaired by the practice, we should not venture 
to employ our pen in its condemnation. The advantages, if any, are 
contemptible, when compared with the deadening influence it more 
generally exerts. Besides, a well-furnished and competent preacher 
may well afford to sacrifice the inconsiderable benefits, the practice may 
be supposed to confer. Improved animation, tone, and gesture, would 
perfectly compensate the hearer for what he might lose, in connexion 
of thought, beauty of composition, or harmony of period. Is it of less 
importance that the pulpit should exhibit the native freedom of un- 
shackled address, than the bar, the senate, or the platform? Then 
why should men whose theme is inspiration, and whose aim is heavenly, 
confine themselves to the trammels of the manuscript, and exclude 
those subsidiaries to pulpit eloquence, which place and circumstance, 
fresh thought and new feeling, might supply? Is it not with but 
questionable consistency that we condemn written prayers, while we 
tolerate written sermons? We intend not, by these remarks, to exclude 
the occasional use of a written sermon, on public or extraordinary 
occasions, (though we have recently had a splendid proof, that even 
then it is not always necessary ;) we only inveigh against the practice as 
being detrimental to true eloquence, and injurious to the great ends of 
the ministry. On this subject Dr. R. observes, “ Our services should 
be free as air. Whatever our preparations, there should be suffi- 
cient spontaneity and aptitude to put ourselves at once into fellowship 
with the people. We should think with them ; feel with them ; be- 
come one with them; and existing appearances and impressions should 
at once be made tributary to our designs.’’—p. 185. 

After some very appropriate remarks upon the necessity of Divine 
influence, to supply deficiencies lamented, to help in the discharge of 
duties, and to render efforts successful, he spreads before the eye of 
the reader, the bright and beauteous prospect of a renovated world, 
gladdened and blessed by the presence of the Redeemer, as the glorious 
consummation of an efficient ministry. This discourse closes, with a 
reference to the motives, which should stimulate us to fulfil the minis- 
try, which we have received of the Lord: ‘‘ Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men.” Some stirring representations are then 
given, which might well cause the stoutest hearts to quail; to induce 
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great searchings of spirit ; to necessitate all who hold the sacred office 
to scrutinise their motive, and to look well to the manner in which 
their ministry is discharged; keeping in view that solemn tribunal, 
where character and actions will be weighed, in the impartial balances 
of the Searcher of hearts. 

The sixth lecture is—‘‘ The Advancement of Religion in the Church.” 
Motto: ‘ Sanctify yourselves, for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you.” The church is here taken in its collective capacity, 
without regard to denominational boundaries ; and serious charges are 
urged against her, the truthfulness of which, to some extent at least, we 
cannot doubt. Ostentation, heresy, schism, uncharitableness, formality, 
and worldliness, are among the sins for which the church has to 
answer ; and from which she must be purified by repentance and par- 
don, ere she can be prepared to advance religion within her pale, or 
spread it through the world. We, however, suspect that the character 
of the church as represented by the author, though correct in the 
main features, is yet much exaggerated, and the colouring somewhat 
too dark and dismal. An imagination sensitively alive to existing evils 
has led the writer to magnify their dimensions, the tendency of which 
is to create despondency, and unnerve exertion. We seem like a man 
sinking under a weight which his physical strength is unable to sus- 
tain, and all effort becomes useless. In the picture before us the 
shade is deep and lowering; the light faint and fitful. It is generally 
supposed that the present state of the church is an improvement of 
the past ; but if the light be darkness, what must have been the dark- 
ness itself? The heresies which corrupt doctrine, the schisms which 
mar discipline, and the bitterness and worldliness which spoil the fine 
enamel of Christian piety, are subjects of deep and unfeigned lamenta- 
tion to every devout man; but we think that policy rather suspicious, 
that would throw these matters into an enlarged type to catch the eye, 
to nourish the prejudices, and strengthen the opposition of a sleepless 
and uncompromising foe. But should the picture be overcharged, 
still the evils are confessedly great, and loudly call for the unsparing 
hand of a rigid reform; the consciousness of the evils should prompt 
to the adoption of measures for their removal. Among other sugges- 
tions for the advancement of religion in the church, Dr. R. specifies 
resolved union among the saints. We are glad that this subject is 
exciting some attention among the ministers and churches of our land, 
and we trust that some advance will be made towards a closer fellow- 
ship with all who “love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.” 
We hail the approach of that day when party feeling shall subside— 
when the fires of dissention shall be extinguished, and the golden zone 
of Christian benevolence shall encircle all who acknowledge Christ as 
head. The union we advocate is in perfect harmony with the main- 
tenance of those great principles which were transmitted to us by 
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men of whom the world was not worthy; principles bedewed and 
notrished by their tears and blood, and which will survive, when the 
memory of their opponents shall fade as the dreams of a perturbed and 
restless night. Dr. R. disposes of the objections which some urge 
against this union, namely, that it is impossible ; and others, that, if 
possible, it is undesirable. ‘‘ Christians,” he says, “are essentially one; 
and they should labour to be visib/y one. Theirs should be that unity 
of faith which excludes heresy ; that unity of heart which excludes 
schism ; that unity of life which excludes formality ; and that unity of 
affection which excludes uncharitableness.”—p. 218. “It is right,” 
says Dr. R., “‘that a minister should preach Christ, though it be of 
strife and envy; but his ungodly motive is still his shame and con- 
demnation.” Will the worthy Doctor allow us the freedom to remodel 
this phrase? It is right that the minister should preach Christ ; it is 
wrong to preach Christ of envy and strife ; but it is better to preach 
Christ even of envy and strife, than not preach Christ at all ; while his 
ungodly motive is still his shame and condemnation. The apostle 
rejoiced, not that base alloy was amalgamated with the pure ore, but 
that the pure ore was circulated, though in alliance with depreciating 
dross. The duty of prayer in reference to the object of this lecture is 
powerfully enforced, and some pleasing and encouraging incidents are 
related to show its importance and utility. 

The seventh lecture is—‘‘ The Advancement of Religion by the 
Church.” Motto: ‘Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.’ “A dark church,” says Dr. R., 
‘cannot shine on others ; a barren church cannot fertilize others ; she 
cannot give what she has not.” Religion must be advanced within the 
church, before it will be advanced to any considerable extent by the 
church. This lecture is therefore intended to show how the instrument- 
ality of the church may generally be best employed in this service. The 
first suggestion which occurs, is one of immense importance, namely, 
the full exhibition of Christian character. It matters comparatively 
little whether a man be wise, or gifted, or wealthy, provided he has 
character ; for character is better than wisdom, gifts, or wealth: the 
poor man’s wisdom delivered the city, but the poor man’s piety may 
convert it. Prudence dictates the adaptation of means to an end; 
moral and religious means, for moral and religious results. The salt 
which must preserve the world, must not lack its savour. The light 
which is to illumine the earth must not want its brightness. The dis- 
turbing forces must be equivalent to the inert mass upon which they 
move. The fishermen of Galilee, contemned by the world, yet pos- 
sessed that moral power which subdued opposition and made princes. 
tremble on their thrones; the weapons of their warfare were mighty 
through God. A piety dwarfish and stunted in its growth, has not 
strength enough, nor energy enough, nor daring enough, for the lofty 
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enterprise of Christian benevolence. Piety must not only exist, it 
must be vigorous; character must not only be blameless, but must 
reflect the piety in which it originates. The pure light of heavenly 
principle must shed its radiance over the dark elements of a fallen 
world. That dim-sighted sectarianism which extends not its vision 
beyond its own inclosure; and that antinomian restlessness which, 
impatient of local labour, sighs after another’s vineyard, to blight with 
its impure breath the fruit which enriches and adorns it ; are equally 
disqualified for the advancement of religion. That which is wanting 
to answer the claim of the times, is the generous expression of a pure 
philanthropy: the eye that can weep over a world in ruins; the heart 
that swells with a charity that embraces earth’s population ; and that 
untiring effort which opposition only strengthens, and discouragements 
cannot daunt. Dr. R., speaking of the endowed Church, says—‘‘ Where 
all are Christians by baptism, there is nothing for the church to do: 
regeneration, as it is seated in an act of intelligent volition, cannot be 
even a doctrine of such a church.”—p. 252. We have examined the 
latter part of the above extract, but cannot ascertain its import. Had 
it escaped in the ardour of debate, or the hurry of extemporary address, 
we might conclude that the circumstance of its delivery might account 
for its apparent obscurity ; but having passed under the revising hand 
of the author, in justice to him, we are bound to consider it as express- 
ive of a sentiment he designed to convey. Regeneration may be the 
result of an act of intelligent volition, but how it can be seated in an 
act of intelligent volition, we cannot comprehend. The acting agent 
in regeneration is the Holy Ghost: the passive subject of regeneration 
is sinful man. The idea intended might certainly have been more 
clearly expressed. 

The eighth and ninth lectures are—‘‘ The Advancement of Religion in 
the Nation, and in the World ;” and the tenth and closing lecture, “‘ The 
Certainty and Glory of the Consummation.” Each discourse has an 
appropriate motto. As our remarks upon this volume have occupied a 
larger space than we intended, we feel obliged to pass over the remain- 
ing lectures, merely observing, that they sustain a character in no 
respect inferior to the preceding. Considering that the subject of 
each lecture is identical—the advancement of religion, and the sphere 
only of its advancement diversified—we think the author has done 
well to preserve the individuality of the respective lectures to the 
extent he has realised. We have perused this volume with no ordinary 
pleasure and satisfaction, and cannot too strongly recommend it to our 
churches, as a work highly adapted to promote the progress of reli- 
gion in the person, in the church, and in the world. 
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Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical : being an Inquiry into the Scriptural 
Authority of the Leading Doctrines advocated in the ‘‘ Tracts for 
the Times,” and other publications of the Anglo-Catholic School. 
By William Lindsay Alexander, M.A. Edinburgh: Black.—Lon- 
don: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1843. 8vo, pp. 445. 


Tue Tractarian or Puseyite heresy cannot now be new to any of our 
readers. Its originators and abettors have, for several years, been in 
active and successful operation; and the number of the Episcopal 
clergy who have given in their adhesion to it, or more or less adopted 
its peculiarities, bears no ineonsiderable proportion to the whole 
body. Its publications, of every size, shape, and colour, and of every 
diversity of subject and style, are circulating in myriads through the 
length and breadth of the land. Every method is resorted to that can 
be expected in any way to give currency to its principles. It is 
rapidly making its way among the upper classes; and, by operating 
upon the religious fears, or the selfish and self-righteous feelings of 
those in humbler circumstances, its agents are acquiring a continually 
augmenting influence over the community. The aged repair to the 
daily service of the church, in order, thereby, to work out their salva- 
tion ; while the young have their simple and tender minds imbued with 
the pernicious notions of baptismal grace and ecclesiastical safety. All, 
of every grade, are taught to repose an undoubting confidence in the 
dicta of their spiritual guides, as the only legitimate successors of the 
apostles ; and to regard all other religious teachers, whatever may be 
their piety, learning, ability, or usefulness, as sacrilegious intruders, or 
presumptuous spiritual impostors. These the people are instructed to 
shun as they would the pestilence ; their places of worship are de- 
nounced as synagogues of Satan; any thing like fraternization with 
them, or co-operation for the attainment of common objects, is repre- 
sented as endangering the welfare of the soul ; and, by many of them, 
interdicts are issued against the formation of mixed relationships in 
civil life. 

Nor is it simply against dissenters that those of the Oxford school 
evince their hostility. So far as doctrinal views are concerned, they 
are equally opposed to those of their own church, who are known by 
the epithet ‘‘ Evangelical ;”—in other words, to all who advocate the 
great principles of the Protestant Reformation. Some of these prin- 
ciples they would, indeed, seem to admit ; and they might even stand 
up strenuously in defence of them, if they could view them as simple 
evolutions of Scripture truth, altogether apart from the circumstances 
of more recent ecclesiastical development, with which they are so in- 
timately connected. Against Protestantism, as Protestantism, they 
cherish the most deep-rooted enmity. According to their zealous 
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organ, “The British Critic,” their avowed object is ‘‘the unpro- 
testantizing the National Church ;” the annihilation of “the Bible, 
and Bible alone” principle, or the exclusive and paramount authority 
of Scripture, and the establishment of priestly authority in opposition 
to the universal right of private judgment. Of what have otherwise 
been very appropriately termed ‘church principles,” they unblush- 
ingly boast. With them, the cuurcn, the external religious apparatus, 
apostolicity of descent, patristic interpretation, sacramental grace, &c., 
are the grand points for which they deem it of supreme importance to 
contend, and in which they accordingly merge every experimental and 
saving view of Christianity. What saith the Catholic Church? is 
their avowed motto. Mr. Newman expressly declares, that the Bible 
does not carry with it its own interpretation ; while Mr. Keble lays it 
down as a first principle, that ‘ Apostolical or Episcopal grace, is, by 
God’s ordinance, the guardian of sound doctrine ;’”’ and both assert, 
that, to seek communion with Christ, through any non-episcopal asso- 
ciation, is to be regarded, not as a schism merely, but as an impossi- 
bility. The obvious tendency of the whole system is, to lead away the 
mind from God, as speaking in his infallible word to fallible men as the 
interpreters of that word; from the work of Christ as finished upon 
the cross ; to the meritoriousness of ritual obedience ; and from Divine 
grace, as wrought in us by his Spirit, to a merely external or ecclesias- 
tical sanctity. 

It is certainly not without reason that the Tractarians have been 
accused of a rapid retrograde movement towards Rome. Indeed, the 
very friendly terms in which they speak of the Popish communion, at 
well as the spirit which they evince towards genuine and consistent 
Protestants, renders it abundantly evident, that they reverence her as 
their real mother. 

In addition to the zealous propagation of their principles, which, of 
itself, is sufficiently alarming, especially if viewed in connexion with 
the resolute spirit and gigantic strides with which Popery is again 
marching forth to recover her lost dominion over the Protestant world, 
the Puseyites display no ordinary portion of the animus of that horrid 
system of anti-christianism, in their disposition to coerce and persecute 
those who refuse to defer to their priestly assumptions. Witness the 
language of intimidation which they employ when visiting the abodes 
of poor and dependent dissenters; their refusal to engage servants, 
and encourage, in the way of business, any who do not attend the 
parish church ; their bribing of the children of non-episcopalians to 
frequent their schools ; and last, not least, the invidious attempt which 
they have made to deprive us of our rights as Englishmen, by grafting 
upon the Factory Bill the obnoxious education clauses, which has 
justly roused the friends of religious and civil liberty, from the one end 
of the country to the other. From what we have already seen, there 
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cannot remain a doubt, that, were it in their power, they would per- 
secute, if not to the death, at least to bonds and imprisonments, all 
who are determined to stand fast in the liberty with which Christ has 
made them free. Speaking of dissenters, Mr. Newman scruples not to 
avow the opinion, that “such troublers of our community would, in a 
healthy state of things, be silenced!” 

In view of all these circumstances, it cannot be matter of surprise, 
that, both from the pulpit and the press, as well as upon the platform, 
the arrogant claims and unscriptural dogmas of this novel and dan- 
gerous body should be exposed and condemned. They have, in no 
small degree, given a new shape and direction to the theology of the 
day. The sufficiency of Scripture, the total depravity of human 
nature, the exclusive merits of the oblation of our Saviour, gratuitous 
justification through faith alone, and the necessity of the distinct and 
immediate influences of the Holy Spirit, good old Protestant doctrines, 
which were in no small danger of becoming obscured by the preten- 
sions of intellectualism and a false philosophy, are again beginning to 
acquire that degree of prominence in religious teaching, to which their 
high importance justly entitles them. 

Without throwing any disparagement upon the numerous works 
which have appeared in opposition to the heresy of the day, many of 
which discover great ability, and, in various points of view, possess an 
adaptation to existing circumstances in the Church of England, we 
may be permitted to say, that, taking it all in all, we know of none 
better calculated to satisfy the minds of persons of all denominations 
upon the essential points of the controversy, than that which has been 
furnished by Mr. Alexander. With a mind weil disciplined in the 
severe and critical study of the word of God, a competent acquaintance 
with patristic literature, familiarity with the positions taken by the 
Protestant reformers, and with the various phases and bearings of the 
theology of the present times, he was quite prepared to enter the arena 
and engage in the conflict. Though not professedly a formal reply to 
the productions of the Anglo-Catholic school, his book contains an 
able refutation of every error of importance with which they are im- 
pregnated. It is divided into six chapters, embracing the following 
topics :—‘The Rule of Religious Opinion and Practice; the Holy 
Catholic Church ; the Claims and Functions of the Christian Ministry ; 
Justification unto Life ; the Christian Life.” In discussing these sub- 
jects, the author has occasion to treat of the origin and progress of 
corruption in the church; the origin and growth of Catholicism ; 
the test of religious truth ; the form of apostolic teaching; the alleged 
existence of a symbolical standard in the apostolic church; the use 
and authority of tradition; the right of private judgment in inter- 
preting Scripture ; the Anglo-Catholic and the Protestant doctrine of 
the church ; apostolical succession ; ordination; the priesthood of 
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the clergy ; justification; baptismal regeneration; the design and 
character of the Christian life, and the means by which it is to be pro- 
moted, and its ultimate end secured. In an appendix, a variety of 
points are touched upon, partly in original articles, and partly in 
extracts from different authors. 

Mr. Alexander very properly sets out by remarking upon the sim- 
plicity which so eminently characterises the religion of Christ. In its 
doctrines, in the course marked out for its disciples to pursue, and in 
its institutions and ordinances, this quality is so apparent, that a 
departure from it, in any of these respects, must necessarily be pro- 
ductive of error, rebellion, and pride. Yet, owing to the strong ten- 
dencies of human nature to these evils, it was not long before every 
trace of simplicity was effaced ; and if, in the providence of God, the 
fountain of truth in the Holy Scriptures had not been preserved to us 
pure and uncorrupted, we should have been totally unable to recognise 
its original features. Among the principal causes of this defection are 


to be reckoned,— 


“* A passion for novelty ; a desire to incorporate with Christianity the doctrines of 
Pagan philosophy, and to make the Christian church, as a visible institution, respect- 
able in the eyes of the world ; a misguided regard for the institutes of Judaism 
leading to an ingrafting of these upon the original model of the Christian common- 
wealth ; an insidious distrust of the innate vitality of Christianity, and its power to 
maintain itself, independently of ecclesiastical confederacies, or the bulwark of secular 
power ; and, above all, the growth of a worldly spirit, displaying itself in coldness on 
the part of the people, and avarice and ambition on the part of the clergy, had, long 
ere Constantine had put the last hand to the mischief, eaten out the vitals of Chris- 
tianity, and changed it from a simple, unassuming, unostentatious scheme of religious 
benefit to man, into a great hierarchical corporation, the prevailing tendency of 
which was, to make religion a matter of rites and ceremonies,—to elevate the 
Christian pastor, whose duty it is to feed the flock of God with the pure food of 
truth, into the awful priest, whose place it is to stand between God and man; and, 
by power derived from the former, to influence, not by his doctrine, but by certain 
rites of mysterious meaning, the eternal destiny of the latter: and to make the 
church, which, according to the doctrine of the apostles, is the invisible body of 
Christ, a great, compact, visible engine of spiritual dominion. In the system thus 
described, we have the substance of the system of Catholicism, to which Romanism 
has added many corruptions of her own, and to which Anglicanism, whilst protesting 
against these additions of later ages, would fain bring back the whole of Christendom, 
as to the pattern of primitive order, loveliness, and strength.”—pp. 3, 4. 


Adverting more particularly to the state of times in England, as 
occasioned by the Tractarian movement, our author proceeds to show, 


that,— 


“The increased notoriety which has been recently given to Catholic doctrines, 
from the zealous efforts put forth by certain distinguished members of the University of 
Oxford, has led many into the notion, that such doctrines are now, for the first time, 
advocated in the Anglican church. But this is a mistake. As the Oxford writers 
themselves have amply shown, the views they advocate have always been recognised 
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and taught, more or less extensively, within that communion. At the same time, 
they have all along had to contend with considerable opposition from different 
classes of its members. To the Erastian party in the church they have ever been 
distasteful, because they come into collision with the favourite doctrine of that party, 
that the church should be under the control of the‘ civil power. By the liberal 
party they have been disliked, because of their anti-protestant character, and of the 
restrictions which they impose on freedom of thought and opinion. And by the 
Evangelical party, they were wont to be held in a species of abhorrence, because of 
their opposition to those doctrines which that party regard as essential to Chris- 
tianity and to salvation. Of late, however, circumstances have occurred to soften 
very much the asperities of those parties towards each other, and to draw them 
together upon ground which they might maintain in unison against the common foe. 
It is easy to see, that with a reformed House of Commons, into which men of all 
religious opinions may find access, the doctrines of Erastianism are not those which 
may with safety be avowed, lest, perchance, our legislators may take those who avow 
them at their word, and exercise their right of control over the church with more 
freedom than is convenient or desirable for its members. No less danger may be 
apprehended in the same quarter, from the doctrines of the liberal or simply Pro- 
testant party in the church ; for, if the opinion be maintained, that all things are to 
be brought to the test of Scripture, and that the outward regulation of the church 
must rest with the private judgment of the government and legislature ; it is obvi- 
ously very possible, that certain arrangements which the Church of England deems 
essential, may be judged by these parties to be neither scriptural nor expedient. As 
respects the Evangelical party, the ground occupied by them in the Anglican church 
has always been, and always been felt to be, precarious and perilous. Constrained 
by conscientious conviction to explain away many parts of the formularies to which 
they had solemnly pledged their unfeigned assent and consent, and thus to waver 
continually between their private creed and the formularies of their church, they 
have been driven upon a course of refined casuistry, which ordinary minds cannot 
well understand, which in many cases seems sorely to have perplexed and troubled 
their own, and which, in spite of all the good they did, has made them objects of 
censure, and in some cases, of contempt, to their brethren of other parties in the 
church.”—pp. 17—20. 


The sections on apostolical teaching, and the supposed existence of 
a symbolical creed, are admirably written, and contains some valuable 
and important specimens of biblical interpretation. Upon these, how- 
ever, as also upon Mr. Alexander’s masterly refutation of the pretended 
authority of the fathers, and the baseless, but much vaunted dogma of 
apostolical succession, our limits do not allow us to enter. We would 
only say, that we consider that of the succession the most convincing 
of any we have seen. With respect to ordination, having convincively 
proved that qualification for office constitutes an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the reception of it, and that the choice of the pastors rested 
exclusively with the individual churches, the author proceeds to 
observe, that,— 


“When the people had selected their pastor, i¢ was usual for him to be ordained, 
or set apart to the office by a solemn act of devotion, accompanied with the laying 
on the hands of persons already invested with office in the church. This seems to 
have been the customary mode of designating any individual who had been previously 
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selected to occupy a particular sphere of labour, or discharge some official function. 
Thus, when the multitude in the church at Jerusalem had chosen the seven deacons, 
the apostles ‘prayed and laid their hands on them.’ The same was done by the 
prophets and teachers in the church at Antioch, to Paul and Barnabas, when they 
were separated to the work, whereunto God had called them. And when Timothy 
was chosen by the apostle Paul to be his companion and assistant in preaching the 
Gospel, he presented him to the presbytery of the church at Lystra, by the laying on 
of whose hands, as well as those of the apostle, he was set apart for his work. In 
these cases, the principle of procedure plainly was, that where God did not himself 
appoint, the right of selecting the functionary lay with those who had the deepest 
personal interest in the duties he was selected to discharge ; but that, over and above 
this, there was an act of inauguration, or setting apart, performed by persons already 
invested with office, and consisting in the offering up of prayer for the individual, and 
the imposition on him of their hands. 

“ By some this imposition of hands has been regarded as connected solely with the 
communication to the party of miraculous power, and not, therefore, proper to be used 
when no such power is conferred. This, however, is obviously a mistake; for, in the 
first place, there is no instance in which it can be shown that this act, when exercised 
in the way mentioned, i.e. in the setting apart with prayer of persons selected to fill 
office in a Christian church, ever communicated spiritual gifts ; and, secondly, in one, 
at least, of the cases above mentioned,—that of Paul and Barnabas at Antioch,—this 
could not have been the design of the act, as probably both of them, one of them 
certainly, already possessed the power of working miracles. The imposition of hands 
seems to have been nothing more than a ritual solemnity, employed in all grave cases 
when blessing was invoked, or religious designation implied; and in such cases as 
the ordination of a church officer serving an end analagous to that, which, in civil 
affairs, is served by the coronation of a prince who is already the rightful pos- 
sessor of the throne; or the installation of a public officer who has already been, by 
the suffrages of his countrymen, constituted possessor of the dignity with which he is 
invested.”—pp. 247—249. 


In discussing the all-important points of baptismal regeneration and 
justification, Mr. A. candidly admits, that, in many instances, the 
differences respecting them which exist between the Tractarians and 
the majority of Evangelical Christians, have been, in some quarters, 
exaggerated, and that, in order to give countenance to the exaggeration, 
the opinions of the Tractarians have been considerably misrepresented 
and caricatured. He rejoices that both parties are as one as to the 
sole meritorious ground of a sinuer’s salvation. 


“The Anglican doctrine, (says Dr. Pusey,) directs men to look neither to their 
faith, nor to their works, but to Christ alone, as the author and finisher of their faith. 
The same truth is repeatedly advanced, both in his writings, and those of Mr. 
Newman, and that not unhesitatingly or unwillingly, as if they were making a con- 
cession they could not help, but heartily and earnestly, as a tenet which they deem 
essential to the Christian religion.” —pp. 279, 280. 


But while he admits that the same doctrines are substantially held 
by Mr. Newman concerning human salvation by Christ, he is compelled 
to avow, that there are in his statements forms of doctrine which few 
who borrow their opinions solely from Scripture, will be willing to 
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adopt.—p 282. Our readers will here find the grand doctrines of 
justification, and the renewing and sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, propounded in the most luminous and satisfactory manner. 
Certain extremes and certain peculiarities of expression, which have 
obtained among those generally esteemed orthodox, are properly 
animadverted upon, and the simple statements of Scripture upon the 
subjects, are placed in their strongest light. 

We cordially thank the respected author for this important addition 
to our theological literature, and earnestly pray, that he may long be 
spared to devote his superior abilities to the elucidation and defence of 
Scripture truth. 


Songs and Ballads for the People. By the Rev. John M. Neale, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. James Burns. 12mo. 1843. 


Ir we might praise moral efforts simply for their laboriousness, without 
any reference to their tendency or design, we should say, that the 
Puseyites deserve success. The variety of their means is as great 
as the unity of their object. ‘‘ They become all things to all men,” if 
by any means they may make them “altogether such as” they 
are themselves. They can stay in, or go out of, their church ; they can 
use speech to express, or, as the original design of that gift has 
been described, to conceal their sentiments ; they can imitate the lion 
in his fury, or the lamb in his mildness ; they can be literate with the 
learned, or low with the vulgar; they can write large books, or small ; 
they resemble Proteus, in his endless versatility of form, but without 
his gift of prophecy. Indeed, the description given of that remarkable 
personage is too good, and too appropriate, not to be quoted here. 
**He was difficult of access, and when consulted, he refused to 
give answers, by immediately assuming different shapes, and if 
not properly secured in fetters, eluding the grasp in the form of a tiger, 
or a lion, or disappearing in a flame of fire, a whirlwind, or a rushing 
stream.” 

The next best thing to the abolition of the press, is the employment 
of it. If printing cannot be prevented, it is well that the right doctrine 
be printed, at any rate. So think the Tractarians, and act out 
their faith with an earnestness, whose strength does more honour to 
their hearts, than its object does to their intellects. All classes 
have their portion of meat in due season; all kinds of intellect are 
addressed in fitting modes ; all ages receive their appropriate nourish- 
ment. There is strong meat for men, with the promise of still 
stronger, when they shall become more manly; and there is milk 
for babes. There are translations of the “ fathers,’ for those who 
think men were wiser fifteen hundred years ago, than they are now, 
and that the older the world gets, it gets also the more foolish ; there 
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are books on “Christian Morals’”—a more seemly title would be 
**Unchristian Magic”—for those who wish to base ethics on author- 
ity ; and think nothing can be done till the exorcism of the devil is 
effected from the babe ; there are novels, such as the “‘ Anglo-Catholic 
Family,” for those, whose love for fiction may become the means 
of faith, and the only marvel is, that they, who are so versed in the 
tales and fables of ecclesiastical history, should not be able to concoct 
a better story than any yet produced ; there are sermons, single, or in 
volume, for such as like that reading ; there are solemn and pathetic 
hymns for minds poetical; and to gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost, there are Songs and Ballads for country swains, 
and town mechanics. 

This last, is the book we are about to review—to use the dignified 
language to which we are accustomed—but so far as the merits of the 
production are concerned, any thing like a formal critique, or answer, 
would be like the employment of a wheel, wherewith to break a fly, or 
of a whole regiment of grenadiers, in order to destroy an inhabitant of 
Lilliput. But things are not what they seem ; they never are, and they 
are least so now. Of the fool, it may be said— 


“The primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more;” 


but to the philosopher it is something more. And this is always 
the distinction between the fool and the philosopher; the one 
sees things after their outward appearance, the other sees them 
after their inward meaning ; the one beholds only the form, the other 
detects the spirit. To the one, all things are what they are to the eye; 
to the other, all things are symbols, whether of good or evil. We do 
not, therefore, despise this absurd, and, in many respects, worth- 
less book. We look at it (pardon us, gentle reader) as philosophers, 
and, therefore, it is more to us than it is to many. We may laugh at 
it as a book, but not as a sign. That such a book should have appeared 
in our day at all; that it should have been seriously intended for 
‘*the people ;” that it should have proceeded from one of our universi- 
ties ; that it should bear the name of the author ; and that it should 
meet with a warm and cordial reception ; these are things, we confess, 
that powerfully tend to repress our otherwise irresistible tendency to 
laughter. We do not anticipate much “ fruit” from this publication. 
Some will be found to read, and admire, and believe it all. But the 
days of singing ballads having passed away, such a thing is not likely 
todo much harm. We do not anticipate that Mr. Neale will afford 
any illustration of the celebrated sentiment, that he who writes the bal- 
lads of a nation, possesses more power than the maker of its laws. 
He cannot make “the people” sing his ballads ; and they are not the 
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ballads of a nation, but of a sect, or rather a part of a sect. But what- 
ever Mr. Neale’s rhymes may be, or may do, they are, we must main- 
tain, considering all the circumstances of the case, an indication, and an 
indication of something, which demands our most serious consideration. 
They may be insignificant, but what they show and manifest, is not so. 
A leaf may be nothing, but the way of the wind which it indicates, may 
be a matter of great importance. 

What do these ballads contain? They are remarkable things, at 
least, in one respect. How the author could manage to put together, 
in the compass of so few pages, so much matter of the kind ; how 
he could acquire so full and complete a character, in so, small a work— 
is, indeed, passing strange. Every absurd sentiment; every rude 
and insolent reflection on such as differ from him; every haughty 
and baseless claim of priestcraft ; every misconception of fact, and per- 
version of history, of which any man could be capable, and which 
could be brought into such a publication, is here. The book might 
almost be safely taken to mean, as parson Dolittle said the Thirty-nine 
Articles meant, the very opposite of what is written: the reader being 
seldom wrong in understanding what is positive, as if negative, 
and what is negative, as if positive. The author is consistent in 
one thing—in being always wrong. But for a few historical references, 
we might have supposed that he meant to appear to have written three 
hundred years ago, so completely has he succeeded in reviving notions, 
rife then, but now obsolete. He utters the most outrageous things in 
the most solemn manner. His is the gravity of the owl ; while every 
one else is convulsed with laughter, he retains his seriousness undis- 
turbed. With poetical abilities competent to nothing but doggrel, he 
affects pathos and sublimity. In repeating the common-places of cleri- 
cal pride and pique, he appears to imagine he is uttering profound 
novelties. In assailing dissenters, with malice unredeemed by a soli- 
tary particle of sense or charity, he thinks he is “ doing God service.” 
He has, like his co-adjutors, but one test for every thing, and every one, 
which he applies without skill or mercy ; indeed, its application requires 
neither ; that test is the Church of England. Through that church, as 
through a coloured glass, he sees all things, all parties in the state, all 
facts in history; and, as a necessary consequence, he sees them all 
wrong. Whatever a man has been, tyrant or bigot, knave or fool, if a 
Churchman, he has been a saint; and whatever a man has been, 
however wise or good, if not a Churchman, he has been a sinner. 
Charles and Laud are, as usual, martyrs ; and what all others are, may 
be easily judged by that token. 

We shall give two specimens of this precious publication, and our 
selection shall be decided by a due regard to the welfare of our readers. 
We presume they are, for the most part, dissenters, and it is, therefore, 
for their interest to know why they, whom Mr. Neale esteems to be 
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wise people, do not imitate their example. ur first shall be extracted 
from the ballad entitled, ‘‘Why don’t you go to Meeting? The 
Mother’s Answer.” 


“ You may tell me of the meeting where you dissenters go ; 
You may tell me of the liberty that you dissenters know ; 
I am little of a scholar, but the question is not long, 
For he who stays away from church, I know, is going wrong : 
THERE IS A WAY THAT SEEMETH RIGHT, the Holy Scripture saith, 
IN A MAN’S OWN EYES, as yours does now, BUT THE END THEREOF 
IS DEATH. 


* * * * 


“‘ My father and my mother in yonder churchyard lie ; 
And as they brought me up, I mean, by God’s good help, to die : 
I think ’t would almost grieve their souls, though I hope they are in bliss, 
After all their teaching and their prayers, if I could come to this : 
Their fathers too, before them, were churchmen all their days ; 
I'll never be the first to turn to your new-fangled ways. 


“ It was in church, that happy day, the happiest of my life, 
That my husband said, ‘I TAKE THEE TO BE MY WEDDED WIFE, 
TO HAVE AND HOLD, FROM THIS DAY FORTH, IN SICKNESS AND IN 
HEALTH,’ 
For BETTER AND FOR WORSE, AND {N WANT AS WELL AS WEALTH.” 
And I scarcely think, whatever you dissenters choose to say, 
That she’s an honest woman, who weds another way. 


* * * * 


“ And when my precious baby died, I followed, while they bore 
His little coffin to the church, and then I wept no more ; 
How could I but take comfort, when I heard from God’s own word, 
The text that calls them BLESSED, WHO ARE SLEEPING IN THE Lorp ? 
No! I will keep the good old paths that all good men have trod ; 
And I never can forget my church, till I forget my God !” 


Our next specimen shall be taken from ‘The Child’s Answer” to 


the same question. 


“Oh no! I dare not turn away, 
As you would have me do; 
I dare not leave God’s house to-day, 
To go to meeting too, 


“ In church God always waits, I know, 
To hear his people’s prayer ; 
But in the place to which you go, 
His presence is not there. 


“ God’s priest in church for God doth stand, 
And when the prayers begin, 
The Lord will give me, at his hand, 
Forgiveness of my sin. 
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“ But who taught others thus to pray ? 
Who gave them power to preach ? 
Oh! this indeed is not the way 
That God’s own word doth teach ! 
“Do not the Holy Scriptures show, 
(We know the story well,) 
Why Korah once, and Dathan too, 
Went down alive to hell ? 


‘“* And did not God strike Uzzah dead, 
Because, through over-care, 
Upon the ark his hand he laid, 

Which only priests might bear ? 


“ And Saul’s sad end might make us wise, 
Whom God in anger slew, 
Because he offered sacrifice, 
Which only priests might do. 


“In church I was baptized; I'll praise 
In church the Lorp most high ; 
In church [’ll serve Him all my days, 
And in the church I’ll die. 


“Tis there I love His name to bless, 
And there to hear His word ; 

How cAN I Do THIS WICKEDNESS, 

AND SIN AGAINST THE Lorp ?” 


This is pretty well, we think. One thing is very certain—the man 
speaks out what he believes. We honour him for that, and for that 
alone. His intellect is not great, his spirit is despicably little, but he 
is honest to his convictions. He thinks dissent a great evil, a fatal 
sin ; and he saysso. Our blame is not for his saying so while he thinks 
it, but for his thinking it. He is wrong there, or nowhere. We re- 
peat it, we honour his fidelity to his creed and his conscience. What- 
ever these Puseyites may be guilty of in reference to dishonesty, and 
their guilt in that particular is not small, they are certainly not guilty 
in concealing their real sentiments respecting those who belong not to 
their church. They say that their separation is sin, and that their 
sentence will be to hell. Let us imitate them, not in thinking as evil 
of others, but in saying what we do think. We may verily learn from 
Puseyites, and learn honesty! Maultitudes among us have been cri- 
minal in this matter. We have “held the truth in unrighteousness.” 
Not to offend Churchmen, or else absurdly to attempt their conciliation, 
we have withheld the truth, important truth, as to Christ’s claims and 
kingdom. Evils in the Establishment of Christianity at all, and in our 
own in particular, errors in the Liturgy and the Catechism, horrible 
things in the canons—we have been silent about these when we should 
have spoken. A great deal of our present pain and present peril, has 
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come of such silence. Had we been faithful to God’s word, and our 
own views of it, we should have been in a different position now, and 
our opponents too. We must change our habit, and our enemies teach 
us how. We must take a leaf out of their book. Nothing else will 
secure us any triumph; nothing else will preserve us from every 
defeat. 

And we do not see why we should not imitate our opponents in 
another thing; why we should not adopt measures like theirs both in 
kind and variety. We have been too stiff and formal, trying, in many 
cases, to make up for the stigma of vulgarity which was upon us some- 
how or other, by peculiar precision and regularity in our proceedings. 
We have been slaves to forms, after all our protests against them. Any 
departure from our established customs would be regarded with indig- 
nation and alarm ; any thing new or /ow, as some men count novelty, 
vulgarity. In consequence of this abhorrence of change and home- 
liness, what has taken place? The working classes, where are they? 
Are they dissenters? Are they in our churches? The truth is, 
they are not ; they are generally, as to religion, nothing. There can 
be no doubt that this state of things is wrong, and unnecessary. We 
might, and ought to, have had a power over them for good which we 
have not. The reason is, we have been too formal, too cold, too aris- 
tocratical. Though our system, in many important particulars, deve- 
lops principles and possesses tendencies with which they may be 
supposed to sympathise, rather than with systems which we reject and 
condemn, we have not worked our advantages. We have been content 
to go on with heartless decency, with propriety void of animation ; too 
fond of etiquette, and not in love enough with souls. We have not 
dared to deviate from the beaten track. We have not addressed our- 
selves to “the bosoms and businesses” of the working classes. We 
have not entered into their feelings, not endeavoured to understand 
their difficulties, not sought to comprehend their modes of thought. 
Many innocent ways of obtaining their attention, and of interesting 
their minds, we have neglected. We must learn to do otherwise, and 
Puseyites may teach us. We must not be afraid or ashamed of truth 
Sor the million. We must be willing to write even songs, if we may 
‘* gain some.” 

There is one way of assailing the errors that are spreading now with 
so much pestilential power, which we think worthy of specific mention. 
Is not ridicule a legitimate and a useful weapon? For our own parts, 
we do not hesitate to say that we believe it is. We do not exactly 
assert that ridicule is a test of truth, although he would be a clever 
man, above many, who should prove that truth can be ever really ridi- 
culous: we are not speaking about tests of truth, but modes of assailing 
error. The human mind is endowed with the power of perceiving and 
of appreciating the ridiculous ; ridicule has been a weapon of tremen- 
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dous force in the history of the world and the church ; and if we 
mistake not, it has received the clearest possible sanction in the con- 
duct of inspired men of God. ‘And it came to pass at noon, that 
Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud: for he is a God ; either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked.”’ ‘This was the keenest irony, and 
on the most solemn of all subjects. We see no reason why his example 
should not be imitated. If any thing is ridiculous, the main sentiments 
of Tractarianism are. If the same thing, for substance, were said in 
other words about other matters, and by children instead of men, we 
should think they deserved a whipping. We expect little from serious 
argument. Why should not an attempt be made to expose its absurd- 
ities, in the way in which absurdities may be best exposed? We have 
seen something of this kind, and shall present our readers with a few 
specimens to judge of the feasibleness of the plan. Here are some 
rhymes about 


SACRAMENTAL GRACE. 
“‘ The sacraments, and not preaching, are the sources of Divine grace.” 


They say ’tis not by preaching 
That grace is given to men; 
’Tis not by Gospel teaching 
That they are born again ; 
God only shows his favour through a sacramental rite, 
And they who do not get it thus are in a woful plight. 


They whose notion is so meagre 
Of the use of preaching truth, 
May very well be eager 
In concealing it forsooth ; 
The only wondrous thing about what they “ reserve” do call, 
Is, that they don’t give preaching up and thus reserve it all. 


But even this may be explained— 
Such a plan would scarcely pay, 
Since preaching is the only thing 
That can’t be done another way ; 
Machines to do the sacraments a man might soon invent, 
Which from hands Episcopal might get the requisite descent. 


Paul said that he was sent to preach 
And not sent to baptize,* 
But Puseyites do always teach 
Their mission ’s otherwise ; 
Paul then and Puseyites have not received the same commands, 
They were sent for different purposes, and perhaps by different hands. 


* 1 Cor. i. 17. 
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Priests may say that preaching ’s folly, 
(Heathens said it long before,) 
Paul said it was the very means 
Human nature to restore ;* 
And yet they both may speak the truth, the secret ’s plainly this, 
They intend their mode of preaching, and Paul intended his.” 


Here are a few loose verses, which might go towards a ballad upon 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 


It is a part of holy faith, 
And root of all the creed, 
That they alone should minister 
Who a certain right can plead, ] 
They must have in their possession 
The apostolical succession. 


Then whatever they may teach, 
However badly they may live, 
That has really nought to do 
With the blessings which they give ; 
What matter how the pipe is made, 
The only question ’s what’s conveyed ? 


* * * * 


’Tis true of this succession 
The historic proof is small ; 
Sometimes the line is crooked, 
Sometimes there’s none at all: 
But proofs—there ’s something low about them, 
The faithful learn to do without them. 
In Gospels and Epistles 
No hints of it appear, 
But still it ought to be believed, 
It is so very clear ; 
If nothing ’s said, yet much is meant, 
The silence is so eloquent ! 


The papers before us would supply many more such specimens as 
this, of the ease with which dissenting ballads for the people might be 
furnished. We shall, however, give but one more, commending the 
whole subject gravely to the consideration of those who have talents 
for the work we suggest. 

WE ’RE JOGGING ON TO ROME, BOYS. 
“ So we went toward Rome.”—Acts xxviii. 14. 
We ’re jogging on to Rome, boys, 
And glorious is our cheer, 


’Tis long since we left home, boys, 
And soon we shall be there. 





* 1 Cor. i. 21. 
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We ’ve prayers for all the pious dead, 
And curses for dissent ; 

We ’ve candles for broad day-light, 
And salted fish for Lent. 


We bow before the holy cross, 
And to the altar turn, 

We preach in white, and fast in black, 
And sinful members burn. 


But we ’ve so much from Rome to fetch 
Through every wind and weather, 
We think it better far to go 
And live there altogether. 


Doctor Pusey leads the van, 
Because he knows the way ; 

To bring the rear up, there ’s a man 
From Fulham come, they say. 


A few have reached the papal toe, 
And met with greetings loud, 

They rather chose alone to go 
Than travel in a crowd. 


And most of those we ’ve left behind 
Will follow our procession, 

The greater part have made a start 
And got to the succession. 


Then let us on with many a song, 
For we shall soon be there, boys, 
And when we get our friends among, 
We ’ll make dissenters flare, boys! 
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CHRONICLE OF BRITISH MISSIONS. 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue Directors are happy in laying before their friends tae Report of the Rev. J. A. 
James and Dr. Redford, as the result of their examination of the Home Missionary 
students. The report which follows is very gratifying, and encourages the Directors 
to continue this efficient plan for preparing suitable agents. Since the commence- 
ment of this system of training for missionary work, in November, 1840, thirteen 
young men have entered on spheres of usefulness. The Directors are able to report, 
that there is every reason to be satisfied with the valuable instruction which has 
been given by Mr. Frost, and the missionary spirit that has been cherished under his 
care. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINERS OF THE STUDENTS UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
Rev. J. Frost. 
To the Directors of the Home Missionary Society. 

It is with great satisfaction, after continuing our examination for two days and 
a half, that we now proceed to lay before the Directors of the Home Missionary 
Society, our united opinion of the attainments and diligence of the students, as well 
as of the ability, attention, and assiduity of their esteemed tutor. 

We have carefully tested the young men in the several branches of instruction to 
which their attention has been directed during the past year. Exercises were pre- 
scribed to them, after our arrival, in logic, rhetoric, the evidences of Christianity, 
theology, church history, &c. These exercises were performed in writing, without 
assistance of any kind, without previous knowledge of our questions, under our ifh- 
mediate inspection, and withina limited period. A few, whose attainments, previous 
to their reception at Cotton End, had been above those of the other students, were 
examined in the Greek New Testament. The results have considerably surpassed our 
expectations, and have excited both admiration and surprise. We feel bound to 
commend in strong terms, both the diligence of the students, and the ability, discri- 
mination, and care with which their studies must have been directed. 
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Should it please the Great Head of the church to afford his blessing upon the 
future progress of the young men now at Cotton End, there can be no doubt that 
they will prove successful evangelists in the villages of our native land. It is our 
earnest prayer, that both the society, and the excellent instructor of the students, 
may be permitted to see the fruits of the system of preparation now adopted in the 
increased usefulness of the Home Missionary Society. 

We cannot conclude our present testimony without commending the institution to 
the liberal support of all evangelical Christians throughout the land. There never 
was a period within our recollection, when such evangelists, as the society is labour- 
ing to produce, were more urgently needed than at present, to preserve the joyful 
sound of the Gospel in many districts, where, though once heard, it is now dying 
away, in being superseded by “another Gospel which is not another.” Our united 
prayer is, that the Society may long continue to bless the destitute villages of Eng- 
land with such useful missionaries, and that Mr. Frost may long be spared, vigour- 
ously and efficiently to prepare them for this work. 

J. A. James. 

Cotton End, 15th June, 1843. GreorGeE REpForRD. 


CONTINUED HOSTILITY TO OUR AGENTS. 


The following extracts from the journals of the missionaries will show the present 
state of things on most of the stations of the Society. There are, we are thankful 
to say, a few exceptions ; but the prevailing spirit is the spirit of persecution. Pain- 
ful as it is to be obliged to state this fact, yet we trust the cause of Christ moves on, 
in spite of all opposition. Our missionaries and poor members of churches justly 
claim the sympathy of their brethren. 

“ When I began supplying this station on the 25th of December last, Christmas- 
day, the church reckoned fourteen members; twelve have since been added, five of 
whom were received in the month of January, and the other seven in March. We 
have six inquirers, who have been lately proposed for membership. 

“| have met with much opposition here from the rector and his curate, who are 
both rank Puseyites. They go about to visit the people, telling them of the enormous 
sin of going to a dissenting chapel ; that if they do so, the instruction they receive 
at church will avail nothing. However, ignorant as many of the inhabitants are, 
they cannot believe that it is asin to go to chapel, for they have been benefited 
there, and two members of the Establishment have joined us lately : some other of the 
church members belonging to this station before I came here were also members of it, 
I find. Baptismal regeneration, and the efficacy of the Lord’s supper, form the sub- 
ject matter of the preaching in the parish church of this place. The ignorant and 
bigotted villager, who is staunch to his church, is led in the dark by these blind 
guides ; of course he looks up to the clergyman, and believes all that he says, and, 
although rank popery is preached here every Sabbath, I am not aware that there is 
one of the communicants, or of the congregation, that perceives it. They are not aware, 
as I have told some of them, that the best ministers of the church of England are 
labouring, with all their might, to pull down what is built here every Sunday 
I have been called to visit several of the members of the parish church on their sick beds, 
all of whom complained to me that they derived no comfort from the clergy, who, 
they said, only read a few prayers in a hurry, aad gave the sacrament. One young 
woman, who had been bedridden for three years, was in the habit of receiving the 
sacrament from the clergyman four times a year—she told me that she was never 
spoken to by him about her soul and the Saviour, and she has become so dissatisfied 
with his visits lately, as to tell him not to visit her any more. I am certain that 
many souls are ruined by those who administer the sacrament on a death-bed. God 
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does not require its observance there, any more than he does public attendance on 
Divine worship. It is natural for the ignorant peasant to think that there must be a 
saving efficacy in the ordinance, because the clergyman to whom he looks up recom- 
mends it, and the fatal consequence is, that he rests there, instead of coming to the 
Saviour; he is blinded by the shadow, so that he cannot see the substance. A con- 
firmation was held about a month ago in this parish, which is in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells. It appears that this ceremony had been neglected in these parts for a 
considerable time, and consequently not a few of the middle-aged were confirmed, 
some of whom attended dissenting places of worship before, but now they are full 
members of the Establishment. I had some conversation on the subject with several 
church folks. I asked them if they thought confirmation necessary ; they answered 
in the affirmative—having been taught so by the clergy, no doubt. I then told them 
that if it was essential to salvation, the church of England must be guilty of an awful 
neglect, in allowing so many years to elapse without it, during which a great number 
of persons between twelve and forty years of age must have died without confirma- 
tion, and, consequently, according to their own showing, lost. Some of them, 
however, had the candour to tell me, that they did not think that there was any good 
in being confirmed, that they did not find any difference in themselves, and that they 
were the same—as wicked as ever. 

“The curate visits all our people occasionally, except the family where I lodge. 
One of our members, who is a very pious woman, who has read much, and knows 
something of ecclesiastical history, was called upon by him lately. He charged her 
with the enormous sin of schism, of making a division in the body of Christ, by 
dissenting from ¢he church. Mrs. W. told him that the church of England had 
dissented from the church of Rome. This he denied, and had the blind andacity to 
tell her that his church never belonged to the church of Rome. She followed him 
up, and got him into a corner, on the subject of apostolic succession, and defied him 
to prove his lineal descent without coming through the filthy streets of Babylon, arm 
in arm with the mother of harlots! In this dilemma he made some sad blunders in 
endeavouring to get clear. He said something about the Reformation and its princi- 
ples, that their church was the reformed religion, whilst that of Rome was corrupt. 
She had him again, and told him that the church of England was more evangelical 
at the Reformation, and several years afterwards, than it was at present; and, 
alluding to the old, but newly-revived heresy called Puseyism, now rampant in the 
Anglican hierarchy, added, that instead of being a reformed and a reforming church, 
it grew worse and worse, more and more corrupt, and that ere long it will be 
Roman Catholic altogether. 

“He has discontinued his visits to the above person, and I find that where he is 
thus opposed he gives them up. There is a benefit-club in this village, which walks 
in procession every Whit-Monday. This year, the rector refused to preach the 
annual sermon to its members, stating, as his objection, that they were a set of 
drunken fellows, though many of them belong to mother church. Owing to his 
refusal, they asked me to preach for them at the chapel, which I did, and they 
behaved exceedingly well at the service, and paid great attention to what was said, 
and I believe some good has been done. They conducted themselves peaceably 
throughout, and went to their homes quite sober. When the rector learnt that I 
was going to preach for them, he did all he could to pursuade them to attend the 
church, and that the curate would preach for them; however, this they would not 
do. Then he gave orders to the curate to state publicly in the church, that the 
reason they had no sermon at church was that they were drunkards !” 

Another agent writes— 

“You will be gratified to learn, that since my last report, we have received five 
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members into our little church at this place; four of these are the fruit of village 
preaching, three from F , and one from F There is a good work proceed- 
ing at C , several have been convinced of sin, others truly converted to God, and 
the general conduct of the inhabitants has undergone a marked change, insomuch 
that some of them have ventured to expostulate with the clergyman, upon the absence 
of Gospel truth in his sermons. I do not, however, anticipate any immediate acces- 
sions to our church from this work of grace, because the clergyman is all-powerful 
here ; every foot of land and every cottage is under the dominion of the endowed 
sect, therefore the people are afraid openly to avow their dissent. I shall however 
still hold on, in the expectation that, ere long, some will burst their chains and pro- 
claim their freedom, from the tyranny now exercised over their consciences. I 
omitted to state in its proper place, that one of the converts at F——— was the terror of 
the surrounding neighbourhood ; every one held his name as associated with every 
thing calculated to inspire terror. His very appearance was most repulsive: a tall 
gaunt figure, with a countenance as fierce as that of a lion, and with a dark 
complexion, and sentorian voice, which, when he uttered an execration, struck every 
person who heard or saw him with fear: but this lion has now, through the 
agency of the word of God, accompanied by the Holy Spirit, become a lamb, and the 
aspect of his countenance is changed. ‘ This is the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in 
our eyes.’ Another of the converts from the same place, is a young man who was 
remarkable for drunkenness and swearing, leading a wild, ungodly life ; but now he 
is all desire, and all zeal for spiritual attainments. All the village stations have been 
well attended during the quarter, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather for some time past ; and our congregation at R Cc has very materi- 
ally increased, through the instrumentality of village preaching.” 

“Tn the village of P , where I preach once a fortnight, I visited some time since 
an old man, who has been, in his own words, a great sinner, and is now under con- 
cern about his soul. After I had read and conversed, and prayed with him, he said, 
‘Sir, you encourage me.’ He had been in a state bordering on despair, and his dis- 
tress was greatly increased by having for a companion an ungodly wife, who, in 
the spirit of the wife of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, laughed at his concern, and endea- 
voured to divert his mind by telling him there was no need of making such a fuss 
about it. This was not all. The old man told me with evident astonishment, of 
the conduct of the clergyman of the parish, (L——,) who had been once or twice to 
see him. Among other things he told him he might live many years, though he is 
to all appearance tottering on the borders of the tomb. One subject of conversation 
introduced by the clergyman was the old man’s clock. This had been well enough, 
had it been the means of contrasting the fleeting nature of time with the never-end- 
ing ages of eternity. But the old man was labouring under distress of mind, and his 
heart, if not his lips, said, ‘Sir, what must I do to be saved? The curate wished 
doubtless to divert his mind, and told him somewhat of the mechanism of a clock, 
and the fondness of a certain female monarch for clock-making. 

“ He is a young man, a Puseyite, and somewhat bashful (a novice.) We may per- 
haps, in the judgement of charity, make allowance for his strange converse with the 
old man. I understand he can say scarcely anything to his spiritual patients, more 
then read a prayer, (he carries his book,) and if he thinks them dying, recommends 
their receiving the sacrament. At his visit to the old man, he brought him 
a book to read; and, knowing his state, we should expect he would supply him 
with one suitable to his case. Will you not be surprised, Sir, when I tell 
you that instead of that book being the Bible, or the ‘ Anxious Enquirer,’ or 
even the Prayer Book, it was none other than ‘Moore’s Almanac.’. Are they not 
dumb dogs, who cannot speak ; blind guides, who can neither see nor teach the way 
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to heaven. The old man, notwithstanding his past wicked life, and his ignorance of 
religion, was struck with astonishment ! 

“ These are the men who .consider themselves responsible for the souls of their 
parishioners. How unequal are they to the burden, which they thus impose on 
themselves !” 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL BODY IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 


Van Diemen’s Land, as our readers know, is an island about the size of Ireland, on 
the south-east coast of New Holland. It was first occupied by the English in 1803, 
but ten years elapsed before the embryo importance and value of the colony was 
appreciated. 

The tide of emigration now began to flow in towards Tasmania, so that at the 
first census, in 1821, the number of inhabitants proved to be 7185. The capital was 
Hobart Town, and the second town of importance was founded on the north side of 
the island, and called Launceston. 

Amongst other settlers at the capital, were some zealous members of Congrega- 
tional churches, who, for a season, worshipped with the Presbyterian church, yet 
earnestly desired the privileges of Christian fellowship as enjoyed in Congregational 
churches. In January, 1829, they wrote to the directors of the London Missionary 
Society, requesting them to obtain an Independent minister for Hobart Town, and 
also to defray the expenses of his voyage to the colony. The directors replied, that 
as the funds of their society were collected to send missionaries to heathen and other 
unenlightened countries, they should not feel themselves justified in appropriating 
them to send ministers to British settlements. 

An appeal was then made to the late venerable treasurer of Highbury College, and 
Mr. Frederick Miller, who was completing his studies in that institution, was willing to 
go out on the mission. He was, therefore, ordained to the work at Dr. Burder’s 
chapel, Hackney, and on the 19th of May, 1830, embarked for Hobart Town, where 
he arrived in safety, 2nd September in the same year. 

Shortly after his arrival, a meeting was convened of all persons who were interested 
in the settlement of a Congregational minister in the town, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the commencement of his public labours. A large room was 
accordingly secured, in which Mr. Miller commenced his work; and subscriptions 
were opened towards the erection of a permanent place of worship. 

On the 15th of March, 1832, nine persons who had been connected with Inde- 
pendent churches at home, met with Mr. Miller, and constituted themselves a church 
of the Congregational denomination. 

The erection of a chapel on a site in Brisbane Street was agreed on, to accom- 
modate four hundred persons, at the cost of £800. This place of worship was 
publicly opened for the service of God, on the 28th of April, 1832, when Presby- 
terian and Wesleyan brethren very liberally engaged in the services of the day, and 
£97 were collected. 

Launceston, the second town in the colony, now claimed the attention of the 
brethren at Hobart Town, who sent to England for another minister, and the Rev. 
Charles Price, from Highbury College, consented to go out, and at the close of 
1832 reached Hobart Town, on his way to Launceston. 

In the town of Sidney, New South Wales, there were a company of Independents 
who had written home for a pastor, but as they had waited for more than two years 
without any tidings, for the Colonial Missionary Society had not then been estab- 
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lished, they opened, therefore, a correspondence with Mr. Price, and induced him to 
leave the island, and cross the straits to settle with them, in the capital of Australasia. 
In the mean time, the Rev. William Jarratt, from Highbury College, left England 
for Sidney. On his arrival, Mr. Price proceeded to Port Stephens, Gloucester 
County, about two hundred miles north of Sidney, where he laboured for three years, 
and then returned again to resume his ministry in the town of Launceston, Van 
Diemen’s Land. In October, 1836, a church was formed there, and about the same 
time in the following year, a respectable chapel was opened for public worship, that 
seats four hundred persons. 

In 1834, the health of Mr. Miller was somewhat impaired, that he sent to England 
for a young minister to come out to occupy his pulpit, that he might have that cessa- 
tion of public labour which then appeared essential to his existence. The Rev. John 
Nisbet was therefore ordained, and proceeded to Hobart Town, where he arrived on 
the 2nd of August, 1835, to relieve Mr. Miller from the burden of pulpit services. 
In the mean while Mr. Miller’s health had greatly improved, so that Mr. Nisbet’s 
aid was not required, and he accordingly engaged to preach for a time at Hester- 
comb, about ten miles from Hobart Town. The labours and usefulness of Mr. 
Miller having been great, it was determined to form a second Congregational church 
in Hobart Town, which took place in March, 1836, and Mr. Nisbet was invited to take 
the pastorate. A larger place of worship became necessary, which was built in Collin’s 
Street, and was opened for public service in the Ist of January, 1837. 

In the month of January, 1834, the Van Diemen’s Land Home Missionary and 
Christian Instruction Society was formed. The committee addressed letters to 
several ministers in London to send them out an agent, but nothing was done till 
1836, when, aided by the Colonial Missionary Society, they obtained the services of 
Mr. Joseph Beazley, then studying for the ministry, under the instructions of the 
Rey. A. Stewart, of Barnet, who arrived at the colony in December of that year. 
His itinerant labours excited much attention in the township of Green Ponds, where 
he first only occupied a room, but that became too small; a new school-room was 
provided, and that also became too strait tor the people, who came forward liberally 
to erect a chapel, which was opened for public worship April 17th, 1840. 

Convinced that the principles of association is a vital part of the Congregational 
system, the ¢hree churches, with their pastors, and some brethren employed as 
itinerants, formed at Launceston, September the 11th, 1837, a Congregational Union 
for Van Diemen’s Land, who avowed their approval of the “ Declaration of Faith 
and Church Order,” published by that of England, and also adopted the leading 
features of its constitution as their own. 

On the Ist of September, 1838, the Rev. John West, formerly of Cole’s Hill, 
Warwickshire, sailed in company with the Rev. A. Morrison, from Dublin Theological 
Institution, for Van Diemen’s Land. The former has succeeded in forming a second 
Congregational church at Launceston, who have built a second chapel, St. John’s 
Square, which, with the site, has cost £1637 ; towards which, £800 had been con- 
tributed at the date of its opening, August 14th, 1842. 

Another Independent chapel has been built at Bagdad, a large agricultural settle- 
ment, in the Richmond district. It was opened last October, when Messrs. Miller, 
Jarratt, and Beazley, preached, and the cost of its erection liquidated by the liberality 
of the people. 

On the recent visit of the Rev. J. Nesbit to England, the Rev. W. Jarratt, late of 
Sidney, went to supply his pulpit; and we are happy to see, in the Van Diemen’s 
Land newspapers, that several members of the Congregational denomination are 
about to erect a church for their use at New Town, in which it is expected that Mr. 
Jarratt will officiate. They respectfully appeal to the public to assist them because, as 
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“ they beg to intimate, their principles prevent them from receiving any aid from the 
government, and that they are therefore solely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions.” From the state of the subscriptions, we have little doubt, notwithstanding 
the dreadful commercial difficulties of the colony, that the money will be obtained, 
and another church planted in that island. 
A Sunday-School Union has also been formed for the colony; and the following 
returns for the past year will show that the Congregational churches are not behind 
their brethren of other denominations in that good work :— 


Schools. Teachers. Children. 
Presbyterians .......... 5 a 16 .- 108 
Independents .......... 10 ‘ 78 Pe 
ME ei ecisctccwas! ia 11 oe 80 


Such has been the progress of Independency in Van Diemen’s Land in ¢en years, 
a progress which should excite gratitude to God, and hopes for greater things. Much 
of this success is attributable to the instrumentality of one honoured couple,—Henry 
Hopkins, Esq., and his excellent lady,—who, by their zeal and liberality, have de- 
voted themselves, and encouraged others to advance this good work. 


TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
On Friday morning, May 12, the brethren again assembled at nine o’clock, when 
the proceedings were commenced by singing the 191st hymn in the Congregational 
Hymn-Book ; after which, the Rev. J. ReyNoitps, the Chairman, read the 133rd 
and 134th Psalms, and offered prayer on behalf of the assembly. 

BenJAMIN Hansury, Esq., the Treasurer, then presented the Cash Account. 

The Rev. A. WELLs spoke at some length on the state of the funds of the Union : 
the income was at present, he said, totally inadequate to meet the demands, and 
some remedy must be devised for the increasing evil. 

The Rev. J. A. James said, that in his opinion the blame rested not so much with 
the people, as with the pastors, who did not bring the subject as they ought to do 
before the churches. He was quite sure that the pastors of churches, if they exerted 
themselves in this matter, could easily induce their congregations generally to con- 
tribute to the funds. He had no particular fondness for a money qualification, but 
believing that something must immediately be done, at once, he begged to propose a 
resolution: which the Rev. Mr. Dawson, of Dudley, seconded. 

A discussion ensued thereon, and some amendments were suggested : at length the 
following resolution was adopted by the meeting :— 

“ That this assembly has heard with great concern the statements presented on 
the financial position of the Union, and is convinced by them, that the objects of 
the Union cannot be effected without some more regular and sufficient income than 
has been hitherto realised; especially if the design of issuing a popular magazine, 
and a series of popular tracts, be entertained.” 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The Rev. A. Wetts said, the next business of the meeting had reference to Chris- 
tian union. The Committee had been instructed at Liverpool to take steps for 
securing some general manifestation of Christian union; in the Report read on 
Tuesday, a statement had been made of what had been done by the Committee; and 
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if the meeting approved of what had taken place, it would be convenient for some 
gentleman to move a resolution to that effect. 

The Rev. J. A. James said :—I rise to propose the following resolution :— 

“That the assembly has heard with approbation, the report of the measures 
adopted by the Committee, to carry forward the design for an extensive manifesta- 
tion of Christian union, in accordance with the instructions to that effect given by 
the meeting of this Union, held at Liverpool in October last. The assembly rejoices 
that those measures have issued in the appointment of a meeting for promotion of 
general Christian union, to be held on the Ist of June next, and would look for- 
ward with deep interest and fervent prayer to the anticipated proceedings of that 
day, recommending that the pastors and members of the Congregational churches 
should attend that meeting to the greatest practicable extent, and in every possible 
way sanction and promote this holy and peaceful movement. 

“This assembly also affectionately advises, that the pastors of the churches 
should preach on the subject of general Christian union, on the Lord’s-day pre- 
ceding the proposed meeting; and that on the day of the meeting, devotional 
services should be held, to implore the Divine blessing on the whole design; and 
further suggests, that in towns and districts of the provinces, some similar meetings 
might be held simultaneously with the Central Meeting in the Metropolis; and that 
all be conducted with watchful avoidance of whatever might be, or seem ostenta- 
tious, and that the spirit of the whole proceeding should be humble, devout, fraternal, 
and consistent.” 

It was remarked at the Liverpool meeting, when this subject was about to be 
referred to the Committee, that it was a delightful fact, that the body which was 
supposed to be the most schismatic of all the religious denominations in existence, 
should, when met for the promotion of their peculiar principles, take measures for 
securing a union of all Christian bodies. Whatever Sir James Graham may say 
about his proposal for tranquillising the troubled waters, I hold forth in my hand 
the olive-branch to the Christian world. This is the way, unquestionably, to tran- 
quillise the agitated waves, and to bring on the delightful calm, to which we look 
forward, not altogether with despair, when the church of God on earth shall reflect 
from its surface the church of God in heaven. It would ill become me to enlarge 
upon this subject. We are prepared, I believe, without a dissentient voice, without 
one lukewarm heart, to pass this resolution. May it be with us all a subject of 
intense, earnest, and believing prayer, that God will be with us at that meeting, and 
that an influence may go forth from it which shall be highly favourable to ourselves 
and to the whole church of God. It is my earnest hope, that all our brethren who 
can, will be there, and that the God of peace, truth, and love, will make that meeting 
the introduction of a better state of things among all sections of the Christian 
church. 

The Rev. H. F. Burper, D.D. said:—I rise to second the resolution, and in 
doing so I shall do little more than say, that I entirely concur in the sentiments 
which he has expressed. Most of us remember, that when this union was first 
formed, we felt that it was delightful to unite for the very sake of Christian union 
and brotherly love, apart from every practical result. At the meetings of our great 
catholic institutions, such as the Bible Society and the London Missionary Society, 
we must also have felt on many occasions how inexpressibly delightful it was to 
unite together, were it only for the sake of expressing brotherly love. I have often 
heard the question asked, “‘ What practical ends are to be secured by the union ?” 
and that question has frequently been asked with reference, more especially, to the 
Congregational Union. Now, it appears to me, that if we read the prayer of our 
Lord, recorded in the 17th chapter of John, we shall come to the conclusion, that, 
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apart from every measure, strictly partial, there is something inexpressibly blissful 
in uniting together, on the ground of our love to our Lord, and our love to each 
other. It appears to me that a meeting such as that which we are now contemplating, 
must have something truly heavenly in its character; drawn together, as we shall 
be, simply to say, what I trust we feel, that the desire of our hearts is in accord- 
ance with the desire of our glorified Lord, that we shoyld all be one in him, and 
with each other, so that there may be some visibility in that union, the basis of 
which is, we trust, deeply laid in our hearts. I look forward to that day with unut- 
terable interest and delight; I trust that, in some respects, it will be the most 
delightful scene which we have been permitted to witness. 

The Rev. J. BLAckBuURN suggested, that the resolution should contain a recom- 
mendation to the pastors of the Congregational churches, to make a special reference 
to the meeting on the Sabbath previous to its being held, either by preaching a 
sermon upon the subject, or by praying that God would diffuse a spirit of union 
among Christians of different bodies. 

The Rev. J. Lerrcutip, D.D., on being requested to address the meeting, said :— 
He had taken some part in the arrangements of the Committee appointed to prepare 
for the meeting in Exeter Hall. The substance of the information which he had to 
give was, that the letters which had been received from all parts and from all par- 
ties, were of the most encouraging and delightful character. Amongst others who 
approved of the object was Dr. Chalmers. He had, indeed, stated a little objection, 
but this they hoped to overcome; he certainly manifested a disposition and a desire 
to be present upon the occasion. The result of the communications which had 
been received by the committee, convinced him, that a desire for union prevailed 
much more extensively than they had hitherto supposed. 

The Rev. J. SHERMAN addressed the meeting, on the same subject. Having 
acted as Secretary to the Committee appointed to make the arrangements, he must 
say, that the reading of the delightful letters received from portions of the Christian 
church bad amply repaid all his exertions. 

The resolution was amended, in conformity with Mr. Blackburn’s suggestion, and 
carried. 

A CHEAP MAGAZINE. 

The Rev. J. C. Gattaway, of West Bromwich, rose to propose the following 
resolution :— 

“ That, as the result of the inquiries of the Committee reported to this assembly, 
and the sentiments expressed by brethren present, unite to show, that there is a 
very general desire among the churches for a popular denominational magazine, 
and, as the design is not yet so matured, as to enable this meeting to adopt definitive 
resolutions upon it, the Committee be instructed to take measures forthwith to 
obtain the necessary funds for commencing the work—to be prepared with the 
name of some minister as editor—and to procure a specimen of the work; that 
the adjourned meeting of this assembly, to be held at Leeds in October next, may 
be enabled to decide on the proposal, with a view to commence the magazine with 
the year 1844.” 

He said he would not trouble the meeting with any lengthened observations upon 
this subject, having already explained his views in the meeting at Liverpool. He 
believed that a periodical, like that proposed, wisely and efficiently conducted, would 
promote the general interests of the denomination. He thought the Committee had 
acted in strict accordance with the wish expressed at the Liverpool meeting ; that 
means should be taken to ascertain the views of the brethren generally respecting the 
proposed magazine. The resolution stated, that through the inquiries which were 
made, in consequence of the wish expressed at Liverpool, it had been ascertained 
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that a very general feeling, in favour of the undertaking, existed in the denomination. 
The principle, then, being admitted, the question now was one of time and of funds ; 
and, the feeling in favour of the periodical being so general and so strong, he had no 
doubt whatever that the necessary funds would easily be obtained. He was equally 
persuaded that if the measure were adopted it would, in the course of time, prove 
beneficial to the general funds of the Union. With these remarks, he very cordially 
moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The Rev. R. Exuior, of Devizes, briefly seconded the resolution. 

The Rey. J. A. James said :—I am sorry to present myself so early again before my 
brethren, but I do wish to say a few words on this subject. I consider that it is quite 
in harmony with the part which I myself have taken, and yet hope to take, in the 
great question of Christian union. It will be recollected, that in the prospectus 
which I put out in our own denominational organ, I remarked that the union sought 
did not imply any compromise of principle: nay, Sir, I would be the last to seek a 
union which would sacrifice any convictions of my own judgment of importance to 
the cause of Christian truth. We certainly are not prepared to throw into the shade 
our distinctive principles as Nonconformists, or as Congregationalists ; nor does the 
union in contemplation require that any section of the Christian church should com- 
promise its principles. But whilst we are setting up another organ of our body, I 
trust we shall not make it a vehicle of bitterness, and party strife, and another means 
of alienating the brethren from each other. It would ill become us, at the very time 
that we are rejoicing in the prospect of union, to contemplate that which would 
remove union to a greater distance. When we speak of a denominational periodical, 
it is not to be understood, at least in my view of the designation, as intended exclu- 
sively to carry on the controversy between ourselves and the adherents of the state 
Church, or any other section of the great Christian community. We want a cheap 
periodical, which shall be based upon our own principles, and shall advocate those 
principles in the spirit of love, and in connexion with evangelical religion. Let it 
not be supposed, then, that what we want is a mere controversial publication. There 
must be much that is devotional, much that is statistical, much that will convey 
information as to what is going on in the world, in such a publication. This maga- 
zine is designed for, and should be adapted principally to, the mass of our church 
members. The better educated have the Congregational Magazine ; there are numbers 
who read the Evangelical; and I am sure nothing can be farther from our intention, 
in establishing this new organ, than to injure either of those publications. I do not 
believe that the publication we have in view would have that effect. But there are 
a vast number of the members of our churches who see neither the Congregational, 
nor the Evangelical Magazines, and to whom sixpence even, especially in times like 
the present, is too much to spare monthly for mere theological literature. Now, had 
we a publication at about twopence per number, I believe hundreds and thousands 
of our members would gladly become purchasers. The rev. gentleman then read an 
extract from a letter which he had received from a mechanic in Norfolk, setting forth 
the advantages which would be derived from the circulation of a cheap magazine 
containing information upon the principles of Congregationalism, in his own neigh- 
bourhood. “In this parish,” said the writer, ‘‘ there is a Puseyite parson, using all 
his energies to crush dissent. What, then, is to be done? The people stand firm 
in the hope of the Gospel, but how can they answer the question, ‘ Why are you a 
Congregationalist ??”” There can be no doubt, said the rev. gentleman, that such 
persons would rejoice to take in the publication, which is contemplated in the resolu- 
tion before the meeting. But again, I must emphatically declare, that it ought not, 
in my judgment, to be exclusively or bitterly controversial. We must supply aliment 
for Christian piety, as well as for the love of denominational distinction : and thus 
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conducted, I have not the smallest doubt of the success of the undertaking. I shall 
not enlarge, at present, upon this topic, but I must repeat, that I think it is one of 
vital importance to our denomination. 

The Rev. H. J. Roper, of Bristol, wished to know whether any thing had been 
determined with regard to price? 

The Rev. A. Weis said, the Committee had inquired, generally, what price 
would be most likely to meet with the concurrence of those who were likely to take 
in the magazine; but it was impossible to come to any final determination, without 
a specimen. Perhaps that subject would be most conveniently discussed in the 
autumnal meeting at Leeds. 

The Rev. H. F. Burper, D.D. spoke at some length in reference to the influence 
which the new periodical was likely to have upon the interests of the Evangelical 
Magazine. The profits of that work were already found to be inadequate to their 
object,—namely, the support of the widows of ministers,—and he feared that the 
evil would be rather increased by the establishment of a new periodical. He thought 
that any step which should deprive the widows of their bread, would not be likely 
to bring down upon them the blessing of God. 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN said, that when the Congregational Magazine was pro- 
jected in 1817, the price was fixed at a shilling, in order that it might not interfere 
with the sale of the Evangelical Magazine. It was often urged upon the editor of 
that work, that if its price was reduced, its sale would be greatly increased. This 
was uniformly refused. Now, if the price of the Congregational Magazine is not to 
be lowered, lest it should interfere with the Evangelical, he thought that no com- 
plaint at least should be urged against the establishment of so cheap a competition. 
It was an excellent thing to sympathise with the widows and the fatherless, but the 
cause of truth must not be compromised in order to promote a charitable object. If 
the brethren who conduct the Evangelical Magazine, had’spoken out their opinions, 
in that periodical, respecting the constitution of the church of Christ and the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism, there would have been less occasion for this new peri- 
odical. He could not admit, for a moment, that they had any satisfactory ground to 
argue against the projected magazine. 

The Rev. Dr. Lerrcuiip said, his conviction was, that the proposed publication 
would not interfere at all, either with the Congregational or the Evangelical ; whilst 
it would go to a class which took in neither of those Magazines, and would have the 
desirable effect of increasing the funds of the Union. He was persuaded that one 
great cause of the deficiency of their funds, was the want of enlisting the sympathies 
of their people. It had often been said, that they were so pressed with applications 
of one kind or another, that it was almost impossible to admit a new one. He 
felt persuaded that if the deacons, and the great body of the people, knew what was 
going on throughout the denomination, there would be a response which would be 
commensurate with all their necessities. He believed that if they obtained an 
editor, who gave his whole mind to the work, they would injure none, but benefit 
the whole body. 

The Rev. T. Apxins, of Southampton, said, he had long felt the importance of 
having cheap publications to grapple, as it were, on common ground, with the errors 
against which they were called to contend. It was well known, that.the clergy of 
the Established Church were indefatigable, first in originating, and then in circulat- 
ing tracts and other cheap publications, containing dogmas which ought to have 
been buried in the tomb of Archbishop Laud. How desirable, then, how necessary 
was it to have some cheap publication, which would undeceive the misled, which 
would decide the wavering, and which would come down to the understandings and 
the purses of those by whom it was chiefly needed. What they wanted, was not so 
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much a magazine, containing, like the Evangelical, the pabulum of spiritual life, as 
one which would contain information upon the great distinctive principles of their 
denomination ; and such information might easily be conveyed without giving to the 
work that bitter polemical spirit, which had been justly deprecated by Mr. James. 
He would no less regret, than would Dr. Burder himself, to see the new magazine 
trench upon the province of the Evangelical, but he conceived that their object 
could be effected without any risk of bringing on that result. 

The Rev. R. Vavenan, D.D. said, they had reached a state of things as a religious 
body, in which it was impossible that they should suffer themselves to be controlled 
by considerations like that which had been suggested in reference to the Evangelica! 
Magazine. He would regret, as much as any one, any loss which might possibly 
arise in that quarter; and if any loss did arise, he would feel himself bound by the 
very fact of voting for this magazine, to do something towards repairing it. But in 
his experience of the Congregational body, for twenty-five years past, he had seen 
too much of the adhering to stereotyped lines and forms. He was originally a 
Churchman; he became a Congregationalist, simply in consequence of becoming @ 
Christian ; but he was surprised, when he came amongst the Congregational body, 
to find how everything was ruled according to precedent,—how they allowed them- 
selves, in fact, to be bound by fashion. He could not but think that their people 
were, at present, shamefully ignorant, both of their principles as Congregationalists, 
and of the statistics of the body to which they belonged, and because he felt the 
necessity of removing this ignorance, he would give his cordial support to the pro- 
posed magazine. 

After some further remarks from other members of the assembly, the resolution 
was put from the chair, and unanimously adopted. 

ANNUAL LETTER. 

The Rev. T. Srratren, of Hull, then read the Annual Letter to the Congrega- 
tional churches, on “Maintaining their Love and Harmony Unbroken.” 

After the document had been read and cordially received, the Rev. Dr. VaucHAN 
moved, and the Rev. E. Prout, of Halstead, seconded its adoption, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. T. Haynes, of Bristol, moved the following resolution :— 

“That the subject of the next letter be, the duty of the churches, and their 
pastors, to employ their utmost care to render their public worship, in all parts, 
solemn, edifying, and impressive,—with advice on the best means of effecting this 
most important object,—and that the following brethren, the Rev. Messrs. Binney, 
Arundel, Ashton, and Richard, be requested to prepare the draft of an address on 
this subject, for the consideration of the next Annual Assembly.” 

He had a strong conviction of the importance of drawing the attention of both 
pastors and people, to the subject of the mode of conducting public worship ; he had 
an equal conviction, that the preparation of a letter upon that subject could not 
have been placed in better hands. The conviction was growing in the minds of the 
most intelligent people, that there must, shortly, be a decided reform in the outward 
mode of administering public worship. Improvement was especially needed in the 
mode of conducting devotional psalmody ; tending, as that portion of the service did, 
to excite the spiritual affections of the saints of God, as well as to render public 
worship delightful and interesting. 

The Rev. James Hit, of Clapham, in seconding the resolution, begged permission 
to make one remark:—The feature in their worship, which more particularly 
admitted of improvement, was, he conceived, that of prayer. Whilst they had all of 
them, he supposed, serious objections to a form of prayer, they must frequently have 
felt, that their brethren, of the Episcopal denomination, had, on many occasions, a 
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decided advantage over them. There was a fulness of thought, a correctness of 
expression, and a devotional fervour, running through many parts of the Church 
service, which they would do well, in some degree, to imitate. He did not mean to 
say, that they ought to get their prayers by heart ; but if any person would read the 
beautiful remarks of Dr. Payson, on the subject of prayer, he would see that their 
mode of prayer would admit of great improvement,—an improvement, of the necessity 
of which, numbers were not at present sufficiently aware. He did hope, therefore, 
that their friends, in drawing up the letter, would turn their attention, especially, to 
the subject of prayer, as that which might be made the means of edifying the 
churches. In not a few instances, he was persuaded, it had even been made the 
means, in the hands of God, of converting souls. Such instances had come under 
his own observation ; and were prayer made the subject of serious thought, medita- 
tion, and, as it might be, of composition, such results might, with the blessing of 
God, be expected to follow. 

The Rev. T. Brnney said, that after the remarks which had just been made, he 
could only consent to form one of those who had been selected, on the condition 
that Mr. Hill should be added to the number. 

The Rev. James Hill’s name having been added to the list, the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

POPULAR TRACTS, 

The Rev. J. Stree, of Coventry, proposed the following resolution :— 

“That the meeting perceives the great importance of the proposal for publishing 
a series of popular tracts, to meet the errors and controversies of the times; and 
instructs the Committee to give immediate attention to the work of obtaining the 
much-needed and much-desired series of publications ;—and to use the utmost care 
for securing tracts worthy of the subject, and of the body by which they are issued, 
as well as for obtaining for them the most extensive circulation possible.” 

He said :— As to the necessity of tracts of this description, there could be but one 
opinion; but as to the spirit in which those tracts should be composed, he hoped 
attention would be paid to the remarks of Mr. James, in reference to the projected 
magazine. They should “speak the truth in love ;” though, however mildly they 
might speak, they would not escape the charge of bitterness, from those to whose 
sentiments they were opposed. An expression of astonishment had been uttered by 
a Churchman, in his hearing, that the author of “ Christian Charity Explained,” 
could be the author of “ Dissent and the Church of England.” He replied to that 
remark, by asking the gentleman who made it, to point out one single sentence in 
the latter book, which could be characterised as “bitter.” These were especially 
times for tracts. It was highly necessary that they should diffuse information 
on the important subjects to which the resolution referred. If tracts of this 
description had not been published in former days, where would have been their 
denomination now? It was to him a source of great satisfaction, that the rising 
ministry was becoming more and more enlightened and confirmed in the great prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity; and he hoped they would cherish the spirit of their fore- 
fathers, who endeavoured to maintain the truth in love. 

The Rev. J. Moore, of Truro, in seconding the resolution, said :—He delighted in 
the thought that tracts of this description were likely to emanate from the Union. 
Such tracts were much needed. Their people were very reluctant to hear such 
topics referred to in the pulpit ; and, perhaps, it might not be quite accordant with 
the spirituality of worship, to introduce such matters in pulpit addresses. It was 
therefore important, that they should have tracts. He would suggest, that they 
should be attractive. They all knew that the clergy of the National Church called in 
the aid of taste, both in the composition and execution of the tracts they publish, 
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to diffuse their principles ; let them seek, then, to diffuse their views, also, through an 
attractive medium. 

The Rev. H. Creswe tt, of Canterbury, said :—The Religious Tract Society had 
announced their intention of publishing a series of tracts on some of the subjects 
contemplated by the Union. Would they not be incurring a useless expense, and 
losing money, by publishing tracts of the same description ? 

The Rev. H. Marsu, of Newbury, said :—I quite concur in what has been said as 
to the difficulty of introducing such subjects as these into the pulpit on the Sabbath- 
day. Our people come for refreshment and instruction of a religious kind, and if we 
introduce polemical subjects, their minds are often very much distressed. Still, it is 
very important, that intelligent persons, of the poorer class, should be able to answer 
what may be said to them by the clergy, in their visits from house to house, on such 
subjects. It is very great importance that these tracts should be to the point, 
and that they should be written in the most simple manner. We do not want tracts 
for our more intelligent people, but we want tracts for little trades-people, for respect- 
able servants, for mechanics, for small farmers. (Mr. Marsh then gave an interesting 
account of a long interview which he recently had with a Puseyite clergyman, and of 
certain opinions he avowed, and practices he observed, amongst the common people, 
which it is not expedient to publish, and then added—) Now, we want tracts 
to meet such a system as this. One of the clergymen, to whom I refer, on going to 
the abodes of the poor, will address the woman of the house in such language 
as this,—“ What is your name? What is your husband? What wages does he 
get? How many children have you; and where do they go to worship?” 
And then he will say, “‘ How do you expect to be saved hereafter? If you will come 
to the parish church, I will give you the sacrament, the very body and blood 
of Christ. Your minister at meeting has no right to give you the sacrament, it is all 
a delusion ; there are no true ministers,and no true sacraments, out of the church.” 
When such language is used, our poor people are completely confounded at these 
impudent assumptions: and I repeat, we want tracts to meet such a system as this. 
I hope my brethren will not be alarmed, for what was the result of all that I 
have detailed to you? Why, although he exerted himself to the utmost, not 
the slightest diminution was made in the congregation, and not a single member left 
the church. It is interesting to observe, however, that great attention to these sub- 
jects has been awakened in the minds of the people. It is delightful to see 
how intelligent the members of the church have become in the course of six months, 
I have heard women of intelligent minds, who are members of the church, say, “ Oh, 
but I wish he would only come again; I wish he would only come again; now, I 
am ready for him!’ My dear brethren—do not be alarmed at Puseyism ; it will do 
us in the end a world of good. We were all stagnant before, and the effect was like 
that produced upon water, when it is suffered to remain in that condition. I believe 
that this movement will be overruled by the Great Head of the church, for the benefit 
of the Nonconforming body. 

After a short conversation, as to the various subjects proposed to be treated in the 
tracts, the resolution was agreed to. 

The Rev. James Martueson, D.D., one of the Secretaries of the Home Missionary 
Society, presented to the meeting a statement in reference to its operations. The 
Rev. T. James, one of the Secretaries of the irish Evangelical Society, did the same on 
its behalf; and the Rev. A. Wexts, a third paper, in reference to the Colonial 
Missionary Society. 

The Rev. J. Burnet, of Camberwell, proposed the following resolution :— 

“That this assembly is most deeply impressed with the importance of the societies 
for British missions connected with this Union; and is sincerely anxious that 
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the connexion of those societies with this Union should powerfully advance their 
efficiency in every way, and not least in respect of pecuniary resources—this assembly 
has therefore learned, with regret, the continued insufficiency of the funds con- 
tributed for their support, and gives its cordial sanction to the Committees of these 
societies, in their intended further appeals to render the October collections universal 
—and in their contemplated proposals for the formation of auxiliary societies in aid 
of British missions in all the Independent churches.” 

The Rev. J. Stoucuron, of Windsor, having seconded the resolution, it was car- 
ried unanimously. 

The Rev. T. James moved the following resolution :— 

“ That this assembly, most cordially and most deeply sympathising in the noble 
object of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society—the entire and final abolition 
of slavery among mankind—desires to be represented in the approaching general 
Anti-Slavery Convention summoned to be held in this city ; and requests the follow- 
ing gentlemen, the Rev. John Burnet, the Rev. Thomas Binney, the Rev. J. Wood- 
wark ;—and J. R. Mills, Joshua Wilson, James Spicer, and J. Morley, Esqs., with the 
Secretaries of the Union, to attend that Convention, as the delegates of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales.” 

The Rev. J. J. Freeman, of Walthamstow, seconded the resolution, which 
was carried. 

Cuar.es Hinp.ey, Esq., M.P., then stated to the meeting the result of his com- 
munications with different members of parliament, in reference to the course which 
should be pursued, for the purpose of inducing the government to withdraw the Fac- 
tory Bill. 

A conversation ensued, but no additional resolutions upon the subject were thought 
necessary. 

The Rev. J. A. James then engaged in prayer, and the meeting adjourned to the 
Congregational Library. 

THE DINNER. 

A numerous company of ministers, and other gentlemen, again sat down to dinner, 
in the great room—Mr. ReyNnoups presided. After the cloth was removed, 
the remaining business of the assembly was completed. 

It was moved by the Rev. Tuomas Srratren, of Hull, seconded by Matacui 
Fisuer, Esq., of Blandford, and agreed to unanimously :— 

“ That the former Committee, and the officers of the Union, be re-appointed, and 
most respectfully requested to continue their services, which this meeting much 
approves and values, and that the following gentlemen be added to the former list of 
the Committee,—the Rev. Dr. Alliott and the Rev. James Hill;—and Charles 
Shepherd and John Capper, Esqs.” 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted, on the motion of the Rev. 
Ricnarp Ex.iorr, of Devizes, seconded by the Rev. Joun Rosinson, of Soho 
Chapel :— 

“ That this assembly entirely approves the acceptance, on its behalf, by the Com- 
mittee, of the invitation of the beloved brethren of Leeds, that it should hold 
its adjourned meeting in October next in that town ; and therefore adjourns, to a day 
in next October, to be determined by the Committee, in concert with the brethren of 
Leeds, then to meet in that town accordingly.” 

The closing resolution in the transactions of the assembly was then moved by the 
Rev. Jonn Biacksurn, and seconded by the Rev. Joan Yocxney ; and the chair 
having been vacated by the Rev. John Reynolds, and taken by the Rev. Richard 
Elliott, Mr. Elliott put the resolution to the meeting, which was unanimously 
and affectionately adopted as follows :— 
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“ That this assembly closes its proceedings with affectionate and grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the valuable services of its greatly respected Chairman, the Rev. Joun 
ReyYNOLps ; and cannot discharge this obligation without a sympathising reference to 
the present threatening illness of a beloved relative of the Chairman, and an honoured 
brother of this Union, the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, whom the assembly would remember, 
amidst his protracted sufferings, with sincere love and fervent prayer.” 

After which, by desire of the assembly, Mr. Elliott concluded in prayer, with 
special and sympathising reference to the afflictive illness of its beloved brother, 
Dr. Fletcher. 


IntsH CoNGREGATIONAL Union.—The Annual Meetings of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of the Irish Independent Home Mission were held in Cork on the 16th of 
April, and four following days. 

Dr. Urwick, of Dublin, attended as deputation, and preached the anniversary ser- 
mon, which was characterised by his usual judgment and power. The public 
meeting held on Tuesday evening in George’s Street Chapel, and numerously attended, 
was addressed by Messrs. Watson, Gibson, Jennings, Urwick, M‘Mullen, Godkin, 
King, and Logan. The chief topics were, the prevalence of Puseyism ; the advancing 
state of society in Ireland; and the claims of the Independent Home Mission. It 
was especially urged, that Independency is calculated to counteract the errors of the 
present times, as it is “ the revival of the apostolic faith.” The several arguments 
and appeals on these subjects were put with the utmost plainness, and in the most 
striking contrast with other systems. They were accompanied by lucid statements 
of the grounds of Christian union, and the importance of Christian charity ; and they 
were received with apparent interest by the audience, a large proportion of which 
consisted of Roman Catholics and Episcopalians. 

The most delightful meeting of the series was the “ Union Breakfast”? on Thurs- 
day morning. Though the weather was unfavourable, a large number of persons, of 
nearly all the evangelical denominations in the city, attended. Wesleyans, Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, and Baptists, seemed as much interested as those more imme- 
diately concerned. The topic announced for consideration was, “ Christian Union 
amongst all Evangelical Denominations.” The chief speakers were, Dr. Urwick and 
Mr. Godkin, and their addresses produced a peculiarly deep and salutary impression. 
A pure and fervent zeal for genuine Protestantism, for the great truths of the Gospel, 
and the rights of conscience, pervaded the assembly ; and many hearty responses were 
given to the solemn appeals that were made on the importance of Christian union on 
scriptural principles. A petition to the legislature was got up in connexion with 
these meetings, against the English Factory Education Bill, and this petition has 
been numerously signed by persons of different religious creeds, and of all ranks in 
society, including the civic authorities, and several members of the learned profes- 
sions. Mr. Godkin, who is justly celebrated as a popular writer and lecturer on the 
Romish controversy, remained, at the solicitation of friends, and preached on Sunday, 
the 23d of April. On Monday evening also, Mr. Godkin delivered a lecture to a numer- 
ous audience, comprising persons of various religious sects, on “ Christian Union the 
Claim of the Times.” A practical expression of this sentiment was given the follow- 
ing evening, by the usual service in the Independent chapel being given up in con- 
sequence of the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. These will be 
considered gratifying “signs of the times,” by the friends of evangelical truth in 


Ireland. 


AnnvaL MeetinG at Higusury CotteGce.—The subscribers were convened in 
the library of the institution on Wednesday, June 28th, to receive the report of the 
tutors and committee, and to appoint officers for the ensuing year. 
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William Alers Hankey, Esq., being called to the chair, requested Dr. Matheson to 
pray. After the devotional service, the tutors reported the academical labours of the 
year, in their respective departments. Dr. Henderson, in theology and oriental 
literature; Dr. William Smith, in the Greek, Latin, and German lauguages; and 
the Rev. J. H. Godwin, in mathematics, logic, moral philosophy, and English com- 
position. 

The report was then read, which opened with a merited and affecting tribute to 
the memory of the revered and lamented Treasurer, the late Thomas Wilson Esq., 
gave a satisfactory statement respecting the circumstances of the College, which was 
satisfactory ; but the state of the funds was the occasion of much anxiety, there being 
a balance of £1205, against the institution. 

Besides the routine motions, the following resolutions were adopted by the 
meeting :— 

“ That this meeting, considering the extraordinary services rendered to this 
institution during nearly half a century, by the late revered and lamented treasurer, 
cannot but deplore the loss which it has sustained by his death; and while cherish- 
ing the grateful remembrance of his devotedness to the cause of Christ, and of his 
extensive usefulness, would pray that there may never be wanting others, to carry on 
the work to which his life was consecrated, now that he has ceased from his labours, 
and has entered into his rest.” 

“ That the present state of the church of Christ in this country, renders it 
especially necessary, that by the voluntary contributions of Christians, a sufficient 
provision should be made, for the education of pious young men for the work of the 
ministry ; and that it is of peculiar importance at this time, that some measures 
should be adopted, to awaken in our Congregational churches, a stronger concern for 
the prosperity of this and similar institutions.” 

A resolution was then proposed and adopted, requesting Joshua Wilson, Esq. to 
succeed his honoured father and grandfather in the office of treasurer. 

Mr. Hankey intimated, that Mr. J. Wilson was prepared to accept the appointment, 
and then left the chair to move, 

“ That as a just tribute of respect to the memory, of the late Treasurer, Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., the balance due to his estate, amounting to £1205, be not permitted to 
pass to his successor in office, but that immediate efforts be made to liquidate the 
debt, and that the committee be requested to make an immediate appeal to the 
Christian public for that purpose.” 

In the course of the proceedings, the meeting was addressed by the Rev. Drs. 
Smith, Matheson, and Hewlet ; Rev. Messrs. Miller, T. James, Nellar, Aveling, Littler, 
Palmer, and Blackburn; and Messrs. Hankey, May, Leavers, E. Smith, and Williams. 
The students were then introduced, and the Rev. J. Blackburn having been called 
upon by the Chairman to address them, gave them a few parting counsels, and the 
Rev. Thos. James closed the business with prayer. 

Brecon INDEPENDENT CoLLEGE.—The annual examination of the students in the 
above institution took place on Wednesday, the 14th of June, in the presence of the 
committee and other friends of the college. From the report, it appeared, that the 
senior class had read, during the past session, sixteen chapters in Genesis, and twenty 
chapters in Isaiah, in Hebrew, comparing the original throughout with the corres- 
ponding Greek of the Septuagint; in Chaldaic, several chapters in the Book of 
Daniel; and in Syriac, portions of the Gospel by Mathew and the Epistle of James ; 
in Greek, they had read the whole of the Medea of Euripides, and the oration of 
Eschines against Ctesiphon; in Latin, the satires of Horace, and the first two books 
of Livy ;—in portions of all which they were examined at the option of those present, 
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the result of which proved very satisfactory. The second class had read in Hebrew 
several Psalms; in Greek, four books of the Iliad, and portions of Herodotus; in 
Latin, three books of the odes of Horace, and the four orations of Cicero versus 
Cataline. The junior class had read two books of the Iliad, a considerable part of 
the second Greek Delectus of Valpy, three books of the Eneid, and three books of 
Czsar’s Commentaries. The two latter classes had regularly attended to written 
prose exercises in Latin and Greek. They were examined respectively in the Psalms, 
the Iliad, the odes of Horace, and the Eneid. In mathematics, the classes had gone 
through a course, embracing algebra, geometry, and conic sections: and they had 
also attended to lectures in natural and mental philosophy, history, and biblical the- 
ology, in most of which they were examined, evincing much progress in the various 
departments ;to which their attention had been directed. Several essays in English 
and in Welsh were delivered with much approbation. The committee, and other 
gentlemen present on the occasion, expressed their very great satisfaction with the 
progress and improvement of the students, as being so creditable to their own dili- 
gence and application, as well as highly honourable to their instructors. 


Tue North Wares ConGREGATIONAL GRAMMAR ScHooL, now at Bala, was 
opened two years ago, to aid young men in studies, preparatory to their admission 
to Brecon College. There are, at present, twelve students on the foundation ; and 
the progress they had made during the past year, in mathematics, English composi- 
tion, and the Latin and Greek languages, reflected much credit on the ability of their 
tutor, the Rev. Michael Jones, and afforded the highest satisfaction to the ministers 
and others, who, on Tuesday, June 6th, attended their examination. This very 
useful institution is now chiefly supported by the profits derived from the sale of the 
Dysgedydd ; and any aid in donations of money, or books, would greatly encou- 
rage its committee of management. 


OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


Proposep New CHaPeL.—On Friday, the 14th of April, the first stone of a new 
chapel, of the Independent denomination, was laid at Hyde, near Manchester. The 
Rev. R. Calvert delivered an address on the faith and order of Congregational 
churches. The stone was laid with the usual formalities, by Abel Buckley, Esq., 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, assisted by John Howard, Esq., of Brereton Hall. The Rev. 
J. Holroyd, of Delph, gave out suitable hymns; and the Rev. Messrs. Edwards and 
Sutcliffe, of Ashton-under-Lyne, implored the Divine blessing on the important 
undertaking. May those prayers be answered; and may the glory of this latter 
house be greater than of the former. 


New Cuaret, Oswestry.—On Sunday, April 9th, a new place of worship was 
opened for the use of the Welsh Independents residing in Oswestry. The Rev. 
Messrs. D. Price, H. James, D. Morgan, W. Rees, S. Roberts, E. Thomas, and 
D. Jones, preached on the occasion. The congregation had previously met to wor- 
ship in a very inconvenient room, but the ministrations of the Rev. D. Jones, of 
Liansantfraid, and of the Rev. R. Thomas, (now its pastor,) were so blessed for its 
revival and increase, as to render a larger sanctuary necessary, which is a neat good 
building, thirty-six feet by twenty-seven ; and is well-filled with worshippers, who, 
though much pressed in circumstances, have, by great faithfulness, raised £74. They 
need help; and should any Christian friends have it in their power to aid them, in 
discharging the £276 that remain, such would enjoy the gratification and reward of 
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encouraging, most seasonably, a new interest that promises to prove a blessing to 
many, who would not otherwise have had an opportunity of hearing a Gospel ministry 
in their own language. 


New ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SALFORD, MANCHESTER.—On Sunday, the 
26th of March, 1843, Greengate Chapel, Salford, lately occupied by the Unitarians, 
but now engaged by the Independents, was opened for the worship of the Triune 
God ; when the Rev. R. Wolstenholme, late of Carlisle, preached two appropriate 
sermons : since then, a church has been formed, consisting of ninety-five members ; and 
on Tuesday evening, the 13th of June, an interesting scene was witnessed in the chapel, 
when the church was publicly recognized, and was received into the fellowship of 
churches of the same order, by the ministers of Manchester and Salford. The Revs. 
R. Fletcher, and J. L. Poore, delivered most solemn and interesting addresses, defin- 
ing the character, and setting forth the obligations of a Christian church; and the 
Revs. Dr. Clunie, J. Gwyther, G. Hoyle, and T. G. Lee, engaged in the devotional 
exercises. In connexion with the chapel, a Sabbath-school has also been opened, and 
newly fitted up, on a principle admirably adapted to secure order and efficiency in 
its operations, and with every prospect of great usefulness. May the God of all 
grace bestow on this church a large measure of wisdom, to direct them in the choice 
of a pastor, eminent for piety, intelligence, and zeal, who shall be a source of much 
comfort to the church, and the ministers of the town and district. 

We su INDEPENDENTS’ SuNDAY-ScHOOoL.—On Tuesday, May 30th, a commodious 
school and lecture-room, erected at an expense of £200, by the Congregational church 
at Llanbrynmair, was opened,—being the seventh which that congregation has lately 
built for the convenience of its Sabbath-schools. 


ORDINATION. 


Religious services, intended to recognise the Rev. Samuel Martin, late of Chelten- 
ham, as pastor of the church meeting in Westminster Chapel, were held on Thurs- 
day, March 23d. The Rev. R. H. Sheppard, of Ranelagh Chapel, commenced the 
services. The Rev. J. Sherman, of Surrey Chapel, read the Scriptures, and prayed. 
The Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D., of Kensington, delivered a discourse expository of the 
principles upon which Congregational churches are founded, and of the adaptation 
of such principles to the promotion of the interests of Christ’s kingdom. The Rev. 
T. James, late of Woolwich, received from a member of the church statements of the 
circumstances under which Mr. Martin was invited to the pastorate; and from Mr. 
Martin a declaration of the ministerial course he intended to pursue, and of the 
motives by which he was influenced in accepting the invitation of the church. Spe- 
cial prayer for the pastor was offered by the Rev. T. Binney, of Weigh-house Chapel, 
and for the church by the Rev. J. Blackburn, of Claremont Chapel. In the evening, 
the services were commenced by the Rev. R. Hunt; the Rev. H. B. Jeula read the 
Scriptures and prayed ; the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D. addressed the church and pastor ; 
and the Rev. J. Morison, D.D. addressed the congregation ; the Rev. Samuel Martin 
closed the important and interesting services. In addition to the ministers above- 
named, there were present the Revs. J. Mather, G. Smith, H. Townley, W. P. Lyon, 
T. Jenkyn, D.D., J. Campbell, D.D., T. Archer, J. Robinson, R. Hammond, H. Cock, 
H. Quick, E. Smith, N. Jennings, W. Richardson, T. Russell, and J. Burnet. Letters 
were received by the recognised pastor and deacons, from several other ministers in 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood, expressive of sympathy and affectionate 
interest in the future prosperity of the church in Westminster Chapel. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


FATE OF THE FACTORY BILL. 


Sin James Graham announced in the House of Commons on Thursday, the 15th 
of June, that “on the best consideration which government had been able to give to 
the subject, they had come to the conclusion, that it would be most consistent 
with their public duty not to press the Educational Clauses of the Factories Bill 
during the present session.” 

This was hailed as an auspicious close of an ardent and anxious struggle, and we 
were prepared to congratulate our readers upon the moral victory, that the union of 
all sections of Nonconformists had happily secured. But the bill, as amended by 
the Committee, and on re-commitment, is now printed; and, lo! it still bears the 
title of “ A Bill for Regulating the Employment of Children and Young Persons in 
Factories, and for the Better Education of Children in Factory Districts ;’ and that 
our readers may not suppose it a mistake, there are, at least, half a score Educational 
Clauses in this third edition of the bill, and clauses, too, which in the hands of the 
unscrupulous party that now govern this country, may be made the means of worry- 
ing every dissenting school-master, in factory districts, out of his bread. We feel 
astonished at the barefaced impudence and pertinacious adherence to this meddling 
system which these proceedings manifest, and we regard the powers of interference 
in education, which these clauses would give to inspectors, as arbitrary and dangerous. 
We must not, therefore, suppose, that we have escaped all the mischiefs designed by 
this most wily measure, till the bill is denuded of these unconstitutional clauses. If 
a poor factory child must be able to read before he can earn his bread, let the 1 . 
inspectors examine the children, not inspect the schools. It ought to be of little 
consequence to the government, how the child acquired the art of reading, so that 
the art be acquired. But there is evil intended, and we must not sleep. 


MEETING TO PROMOTE AND EXTEND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


On the Ist of June, was held in Exeter Hall, that great manifestation of the essen- 
tial union of all evangelical Christians, to which we have frequently directed the 
attention of our readers. The demand for tickets of admission was unprecedented ; 
and as the committee could not restrict the issue, ten thousand were sent forth. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that the great Hall was densely crowded, that a supple- 
mentary meeting was held in the lower Hall, and a ¢hird meeting at Great Queen 
Street Chapel, where about one thousand five hundred persons assembled. 

W. Evans, Esq., M.P. for North Derbyshire, occupied the chair pursuant to the 
public announcement. 

The Rev. Joseph Turnbull, Baptist minister, of the United States of America, gave 
out the first hymn, “‘ Come Holy Spirit! heavenly dove,” &c. And when the con- 
gregation rose to sing, accompanied by the great organ, the effect was most impress- 
ive and affecting. 

The Rev. Thos. Mortimer, B. D., Episcopalian minister, Gray’s Inn Lane, read 
portions of the Holy Scriptures: Psalm cxxxi., John xvii. 15—26; Eph. 14—21; 
iv. 1—6; and then most impressively read the collects of his Church for Good Friday, 
and the feast of Sts. Simon and Jude. 

The Rev. George Clayton, Congregational minister, Walworth, then offered extem- 
poraneous prayer. He was followed by the Rev. John Leifchild, D.D., Congregational 
minister, Craven Chapel, who made a statement on behalf of the committee, respect- 
ing the object contemplated in calling the meeting. 
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These introductory proceedings being closed, W. Evans, Esq., M.P., as chairman, 
delivered a brief address, and then called upon the Rev. John Harris, D.D., President 
and Tutor of the Countess of Huntingdon’s College, Cheshunt, to move the first 
resolution.* At the close of his very beautiful address, letters of apology for absence 
were read from the Rev. Dr. Chalmers and the Rev. Dr. McCleod. 

The Rev. James Hamilton, minister of the Scotch Church, Regent Square, in a 
very eloquent address, seconded the motion, which was put to the meeting, and car- 
ried unanimously. The Rev. James Sprigg, pastor of the Baptist church, Ipswich, 
gave out, 

“Let party names no more,” &c. 


which having been sung, the Rev. Peter Latrobe, Secretary to the Moravian Mission- 
ary Society, offered prayer. 

The Rev. A. F. Cox, D.D., pastor of the Baptist church, Hackney, moved the 
second resolution, which was supported by the Rev. Robert Alder, D.D., a Secretary 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

That resolution having been carried, the Rev. Thomas Jackson, Divinity Tutor of 
the Wesleyan Theological Institution at Abney House, gave out,— 

“ Let all the saints terrestrial sing,” &c. ; 
which was followed by another prayer, offered by the Rev. Arthur Tidman, a Secre- 
tary of the London Missionary Society. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, Episcopal minister of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford Row, then presented the third resolution, which was seconded by the Rev. 
A. F. Lacroix, of Neufchatel, and missionary at Calcutta. Thomas Farmer, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, sustained the resolution, which was 
adopted. 

The Rev. Edward Steane, D.D., pastor of the Baptist church at Camberwell, 
offered prayer again, after which the Rev. John Angell James, pastor of a Congre- 
gational church at Birmingham, moved the fourth resolution, in which he gave the 
following history of the immediate occasion of the present assembly. 

“« Sir, there was an individual who was, no long time since, pursuing his daily course 
of communion with God, and before he rose from his knees a thought came into his 
mind, that it was desirable and possible, notwithstanding the many circumstance that 
seemed to oppose the idea, to bring Christians nearer to each other than they have 
hitherto, at least in modern times, appeared to be. The thought occurring in prayer, 
suggested to him that there might be something of God in it—there might be some- 
thing from above; and the moment he rose from his knees he determined to convey 
that thought to the metropolis, and, at the Meeting of the Congregational Union, to 
suggest it to brethren wiser and hoher than himself. They received the idea; and 
they have had the honour—I am sure in their own bosoms now they have the reward, 
and hereafter will have one still richer—of maturing that original thought for the 
public mind. And look around, and see how the public mind has received it, and 
how that one simple thought, so struck out and so given to the world, is working its 
way; and who can tell what, where, and when, the last operation of that thought 
will be? It is encouraging, thus to know what the simplest idea, if it be good, may 
do; and how, with all propriety of feeling and manner, we should be willing to com- 
municate such a thought, if we have one, to others.” 

We say this was the immediate occasion, for certainly there have been many happy 
influences at work to produce this blessed result, and none deserve greater honour 





* We do not transcribe their resolutions, as they are all to be found in our Mag- 
azine for May, page 377. 
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than those connected with the proceedings of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., who 
some years ago gave a prize for the best “‘ Essay on Christian Union,” and which 
produced the valuable works of Drs. Hoppus and Harris on that subject. 

Isaac Taylor, Esq., Stamford Rivers, author of “ Ancient Christianity,” seconded 
the resolution, which was adopted. 

Dr. Leifchild proposed, that the Committee be permanent, and also thanks to the 
Chairman, which that gentleman acknowledged, and then left the chair, which was 
occupied by Mr. Farmer. 

The Rev. Robert Redpath, minister of the Secession Church, Wells Street, moved, 
and the Rev. Robert Ainslie, Secretary to the London City Mission, seconded the 
fifth resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. James Sherman, minister of Surrey Chapel, then gave out,— 

“ Blest be the dear uniting love,” &c. ; 


and the Rev. J. H. Hinton repeated the apostolic benediction, and the meeting 
separated, after having given delighted attention, for nearly seven hours, to the 
services we have recited. A full and revised report, 70 pages, 12mo, has been pub- 
lished, with the sanction of the Committee, for sixpence: we need not recommend it 
to our readers. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


It is our mournful duty to record three instances of mortality that have occurred 
within twelve days, by which our churches and the Christian world have sustained 
no ordinary bereavement. 

On Thursday morning, June 8th, at his residence, Mile End, London, died the 
Rev. Josern Frercuer, D.D., in the 58th year of his age, and the 20th of his 
pastorate in the ancient Congregational Church at Stepney, Middlesex. 

On Monday, June 12th, at his house in Camden Town, the Rev. Samuget Kipp, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in University College, London, and 
for many years a missionary at Malacca, under the patronage of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. He died suddenly in a fit of epilepsy, and has left a widow, and a 
numerous family of children, we regret to say, unprovided for. Our lamented bro- 
ther was only in the 43d year of his age. By his early death, Protestant Christian- 
ity in China has lost an able coadjutor. 

On Friday night, June 16th, at his residence at Highbury-place, in the 79th year 
of his age, Tuomas Wixson, Esq. Treasurer of the London Missionary Society, and 
for nearly forty years the Treasurer and most active friend of Hoxton Academy, now 
Highbury College. No individual in the present age has been permitted to accom- 
plish so much for the promotion of Evangelical religion in our native land. 

We announce these, to us, mournful bereavements, but we trust that the pages 
of this Magazine will, ere long, contain more extended notices of the lives and labours 
of our lamented friends. 
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